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HE sensational surrender of the Government, 
this time to its more moderate instead of its 
more extreme supporters, has been, of course, 

the great event of the week. The attempts of Govern- 
ment spokesmen to suggest that their House of Lords 
scheme was put forward only as a tentative basis for 
discussion, are, to say the least, quite unconvincing, in 
view of the perfectly definite statements that were 
made in the Upper House last week both by Lord Cave 
and by Lord Birkenhead—not to mention Lord 
Salisbury. It is now suggested that the Government 
has not changed its plan, but will proceed merely with 
those parts of the scheme which can secure something 
like general consent. This means that their ‘“‘ Reform 
Bill” can contain nothing beyond a change in the 
manner by which Money Bills are distinguished from 
ordinary Bills. To some such change no one, we think, 
can reasonably object. The present arrangement which 
leaves the decision to the Speaker alone was in its origin 
something of a makeshift and has never seemed quite 
fair to the Speaker himself, who would probably prefer 
to have associated with him, for example, a Law Officer 
anda Law Lord. The only important point, of course, 
is that upon any such tribunal the Commons should have 
& permanent predominance and, in case of disagreement, 
the last word. 
. * . 

The naval limitation Conference at Geneva has 
seemed to be marking time this week, but a good deal 
of detailed work has been going on behind the scenes, 
and there is no reason as yet to suppose that any 
deadlock has been reached. Agreement between the 
British and American delegations cannot easily be 
achieved simply because of the contrast of motives. 


Our aims are purely practical; we need a great many 
more light cruisers than America is ever likely to need, 
and we want to make them as small and uncostly as 
possible. To America, on the other hand, the question 
is quite simply one of national prestige; she wants a 
legally recognised “ equality.” There would seem to 
be no serious reason why this claim should not be 
admitted, provided the maxima agreed upon are based 
upon British, and not on American needs—leaving 
America the right to build up to that standard if and 
when she pleases ; and upon some such lines a compro- 
mise will probably be reached. No appreciable econo- 
mies, however, will, we fear, be achieved unless America 
and Japan accept the British proposals for the reduction 
of the sizes of warships of all classes. Behind the 
Washington Conference there was a genuine desire for 
some measure of disarmament; behind the present 
Conference there seems to be no impulse so respectable. 
Its purposes are inextricably bound up with President 
Coolidge’s private hopes of securing “a third term” 
of office. That is why we cannot expect great things 


of it. 
- 7 > 


It looks as if the Chinese civil war is now entering on 
a new phase. Feng, the Christian general, has at last 
definitely—as definitely, that is, as can be expected in 
China—thrown in his lot with Chiang Kai-shek, to the 
disappointment and wrath of the Hankow faction. 
Feng appears now in an out and out anti-Bolshevik 
mood, and something like an ultimatum has been sent 
from Nanking to Hankow, demanding the dismissal of 
Borodin and other Communists, and a breaking of the 
connection with Moscow. It may not be easy for the 
Hankow party to effect this purge, but it will be still 
more difficult for them to offer any serious opposition 
to the combined forces of Feng and Chiang. Meanwhile 
the Northerners are fighting a losing battle—or perhaps 
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it would be truer to say that they are declining to fight. 
According to the latest reports there is a general retire- 
ment which will very soon leave Chiang Kai-shek 
master of the whole of Shantung south of the Yellow 
River. He has already captured Hanchuang, “the key 
to the position” as it is called, and he should get 
Lincheng with little trouble. Chang Tso-lin has moved 
in with all his household to the President’s Palace in 
Peking, but he may have to move out again before long. 
The Southerners doubtless have still a good deal of 
ground to cover, but we do not believe that Peking will 
keep them permanently at bay. If the Nanking 
Government can not only extend but consolidate its 
gains, and escape internal quarrels, there may presently 
be a new possibility of a settlement between China and 
the Powers. 
* * * 

Mr. Tomsky and his Soviet Trade Union friends 
have just delivered another of their attacks on British 
Labour leaders. The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress is censured and abused for supporting 
British Imperialism in its designs on Russia, for 
protesting against the executions of the twenty ‘“‘ White 
spies,” for betraying the miners in their struggle last 
year, for expelling Communists from the ranks of the 
Unions, and in particular for its failure to secure action 
(Heaven only knows what sort of action) by the 
“ Anglo-Russian Trade Union Committee.” It is 
difficult to see what the Bolsheviks hope to gain by these 
fulminations. Their ignorance of the British Labour 
movement is, of course, notorious and abysmal; but 
they can hardly believe they are going to achieve any- 
thing by this kind of an “ appeal to the workers of 
Great Britain.” Perhaps the “‘ appeal” is designed 
mainly for consumption at home, where the affairs of 
the Communist Party are going none too well. Trotsky 
and Zinovieff are again the centre of violent disturb- 
ances, and have, in fact, just been expelled from the 
Central Committee for insubordination, particularly 
in connection, it appears, with the Anglo-Soviet dispute 
and the “ partial defeats of the Chinese Revolution.” 
They have even, it is said, frustrated the party’s 
efforts to mobilise the masses against the war which 
England was preparing. They have suggested that 
there was not going to be a war, that if there was the 
peasants and workmen would not like it, nor understand 
what it was for, nor have much chance of victory in it. 
It is a pity that the Bolshevik leaders, and especially 
the Trade Union leaders, should persist in their roman- 
ticism and their determination to isolate Russia. 

* * * 


The reprieve of thirty days granted by the Governor 
of Massachusetts to Sacco and Vanzetti, the two men 
convicted of murder six years ago in a most notorious 
case and condemned to die by the middle of this month, 
may be regarded as an inevitable result of the appoint- 
ment of the investigating committee now sitting. Dr. 
Lowell of Harvard and his two associates are engaged 
in reviewing the court record; they are not examining 
witnesses. The record itself, however, offers an enor- 
mous task, for it fills many large volumes of evidence 
and criticism. The reprieve therefore was unavoidable, 
but it is none the less a hideous accompaniment of the 
affair that the two men, having endured continuous 
torments since 1921, including a spell of madness for 





Se 


each of them, should still be subjected to the horror of 
repeated postponement. The Governor of Massachy. 
setts appointed the committee, of course, and granted 
the reprieve, rather in spite than because of the Comm. 
nist agitation in America and Europe on behalf of the 
prisoners. In the face of the facts presented by 
rominent American public men and many responsible 
ies he could not, indeed, conceivably have done 
otherwise. The Defence Committee, organised jp 
Boston at the time of the trial, has been served by many 
leading lawyers of the State; its efforts have been 
supported by jurists of national eminence and by the 
law faculties of several Universities, and a week or two 
ago it was enabled to place before Governor Fuller a 
petition bearing nearly half a million signatures. The 
significance of the affair is that, by six years of unceasing 
labour, the Defence Committee has succeeded in creating 
a powerful public opinion in favour of a new trial or an 
unconditional release, based upon the belief that a 
grave miscarriage of justice has occurred. 


* * * 


Unless the Rents Act is specially prolonged, it will 
come to an end this December. It is true that house- 
building is now proceeding at a good rate ; but everyone 
knows that there are very large arrears still to be over- 
taken, and that the abolition of control now would 
mean a substantial rise in rent levels. This is shown 
clearly by the rises which occur when houses, by falling 
empty, escape from control. In many areas the in- 
creased rents could hardly be met out of existing wages, 
and they would, by reflecting themselves in the Govern- 
ment cost of living index, react directly on wages costs 
in those industries in which wages are governed by a 
sliding scale. All things considered, it seems quite 
clear that the time for the abolition of control is not 
yet come. The London County Council, which has 
had the question under debate this week, is pressing 
for the continuance of control for a further year. 
Whether abolition will then be possible will depend in 
part on the rate of house-building during the coming 
year. The effect of reducing the subsidies under the 
Housing Acts has still to be seen; and, even at the 
present satisfactory rate of progress, big arrears will 
remain at the end of 1928. The safest course would be 
to prolong control for another two years at least. There 
will obviously be very great difficulty in removing it at 
any time until a real improvement in trade has enabled 
wages to rise to a level high enough for an “ economic” 
rent to be paid. And even the greatest optimist will 
hardly maintain that such a state of affairs is even 
within sight, much less in early prospect. 

* * * 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave no encourage- 
ment at all to the request put forward this week for 4 
committee of enquiry into the working of the Bank of 
England. On an unswerving faith in the gold standard 
he based the conclusion that an enquiry would only 
disturb confidence and affect adversely Great Britain's 
financial prestige. Mr. William Graham, in pressi 
for the enquiry, proferred a faith in the gold standa 
as robust as Mr. Churchill's, but ventured to question 
whether such a faith really involved a perfect reliance 
on the present methods and policy of the Bank of 
England. The United States, he pointed out, is on the 
gold standard quite as much as we are; but the Ameri 
can method of central banking is fundamentally differ- 
ent. Every country, we believe, which has refashioned 
its banking system since the War has taken as its 
model, not the Bank of England, but rather the Federal 
Reserve system of the United States. This system 
involves the holding of a gold reserve of not less than 
a fixed minimum percentage of notes in circulation, 
whereas the Bank of England is confined to a fixed, and 
nowadays small, fiduciary issue. Of course, the position 
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is complicated here by the existence of the Treasury 
Notes, which in effect cause our total currency to be 
based on only a fractional gold backing. But it has 
been generally assumed that before long the Treasury 
Note issue will be consolidated with that of the Bank, 
and that there will be, in theory as well as in fact, a 
single reserve against a single issue of notes. Mr. 
Churchill, in refusing any sort of enquiry, is in effect 

poning the consolidation of the two issues, and 
maintaining the pretence that the system established 
by the Bank Charter Act of 1844 is still in force. Really, 
it is not in force, as Mr. Churchill is well aware. It is 
only possible for the Act to remain because its whole 
intention has been defeated by the issue of Treasury 
Notes. 


* * * 


On the question of the gold standard, both Mr. 
Snowden and Mr. Graham are impeccably orthodox ; 
and it may be assumed that, for the present at least, 
they carry the Labour Party with them. But there 
are, of course, many dissentient voices, both in the 
Labour Party and in the world of industry and finance. 
Among bankers Mr. McKenna, following in the footsteps 
of the late Sir Edward Holden, maintains an individual 
view not hostile to the gold standard, but favourable 
to greater elasticity in its use. Mr. Churchill, appar- 
ently, is quite contented with things as they are. All 
proposals to vary the present system in any respect he 
dismisses as pleas for inflation under another name, and 
to call a plan “inflation” is, of course, to damn it 
utterly in the minds of the financially orthodox. Yet 
Mr. Churchill must be well aware that the maintenance 
even of the present low supply of credit money on the 
present basis is precarious, and that such events as the 
recent withdrawals of gold by the Bank of France sent 
shivers down a good many City spines. On the present 
basis, could any considerable expansion of trade be 
financed, unless the Treasury Note issue were used for 
the purpose ? And in what sense would this not be 
inflation, if an expansion of the Bank of England's 
issues would be ? Mr. Churchill may be right in holding 
that there is no actual shortage of credit to-day; but 
would it not be wise to get our banking system in work- 
ing order before it is subjected to the strain of that 
expansion of trade to which we all, however sceptically, 
look forward ? 

* * * 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks appeared at the National 
Unionist Council this week in the novel réle of a 
Disraelian social reformer. He was defending his 
Factories Bill against the attacks of Tories who object 
to it on the ground that it will “‘ impose heavy burdens 
on industry ” and press for its withdrawal in favour of a 
merely consolidating measure. The attackers supported 
their onslaught with the contention that the Bill was 
really a Labour measure, inherited by the present Home 
Secretary from Mr. Arthur Henderson and the Labour 
Government of 1924. Sir William Joynson-Hicks replied 
that Mr. Henderson had inherited the Bill from the 
Conservative Government of 1928, so that it was really 
a Tory measure after all. He won his case, and the 
opposition to the Bill was defeated. But, in doing so, 
he stressed its differences from the Bill of 1924, without 
explaining what they are. This, of course, is where the 
teal tussle will come. The Government cannot avoid 
giving the country an amending (and not merely consoli- 
dating) Factories Bill of some sort. But the right-wing 
Opposition, knowing this fact, will undoubtedly concen- 
trate its real energies on cutting down the amendments 
to the least possible changes in the existing law. Sir 

jilliam Joynson-Hicks is ready enough to defend his 
Bill against a direct attack; but can he be relied upon 
to see that it is not rendered nugatory by concessions 
to one interested party after another? We are not 
much reassured by what the Home Secretary has said 


iz 


this week—not even by his references to Disraeli, 
whose modern imitators are apt to fall far behind their 
master in breadth and constructiveness of vision. 

* * * 


The first really big colliery amalgamation under the 
recent Act has just received the sanction of the Railway 
and Canal Commission. Under this scheme, the two 
big anthracite groups in Wales join forces, with Sir 
Alfred Mond as chairman of the combined company. 
The anthracite coalfield is, of course, a small and compact 
area, within which consolidation of forces is relatively 
easy; and unfortunately it by no means follows that 
other coalfields will proceed to amalgamations on a 
similar scale. Still, the anthracite example serves to 
show that the thing can be done; and it ought, of 
course, to be done far more widely. The particular 
argument advanced in support of the present fusion— 
that it will make possible far more effective research 
and scientific organisation—certainly applies to other 
coalfields as well as to the anthracite district. There 
have, indeed, been a few amalgamations in the Midlands 
and in South Yorkshire; but at the present rate of 
progress it looks like taking half a century for any sub- 
stantial results to be achieved. Most coalowners seem 
to be still content to go on in the old way, blaming either 
fortune or the miners for the reverses of the industry, 
and blind to the necessity of drastic internal re- 
organisation. The sooner this attitude changes the 
better. It is to the interests of employers and workers 
alike that the production should be concentrated round 
the more efficient pits, and the less efficient as far as 
possible amalgamated with them and improved by the 
introduction of better methods. Doubtless this involves 
the closing of a good many pits; but are there not even 
more, now in danger of closing, that could be brought 
up to the requisite efficiency by better management and 
more adequate application of capital ? 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Since a refusal by 
Mr. Cosgrave to take office would have been an admis- 
sion that political virtue had gone out of Cumann na n 
Gaedheal, the country did not take too seriously the 
jockeying for position that preceded the meeting of 
the Dail. At the same time it is doubtful if voters 
generally have any clear conception of the drawbacks 
that must attend an attempt to run democratic institu- 
tions by a minority Government. For the present, 
it is true, Ministers are likely to have things very much 
their own way. No party has the money to face a 
second election, and while all the pro-Treaty groups 
object to Cumann na n Gaedheal they object still more 
strenuously to one another. Skilfully taking advan- 
tage of this situation, Mr. Cosgrave has announced that, 
instead of playing the part of a “ super-policeman,”’ 
as his critics hoped, with a mandate merely to maintain 
law and order, he proposes to carry out his original 
programme, throwing upon his rivals the peg | 
of rejecting it. The Cabinet has gained in strengt 
by the accession of General Mulcahy as well as by the 
dropping of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Burke; and the 
ending of the absurd system of Extern Ministers res- 
ponsible to the Dail and not to the Executive Council 
enables a tighter hand to be kept upon erratic politicians 
like Mr. J. J. Walsh, who retains the portfolio of Posts 
and Telegraphs. Naturally Ministers stand firm on 
the oath. If other pro-Treaty sections demand its 
abolition, which is doubtful, they must be prepared to 
take office, and negotiate a new settlement with Great 
Britain. This is a heavy blow to Mr. de Valera, who 
had persuaded himself that by pressure from the outside 
he could induce Opposition groups in the Dail to force 
the hand of the Government. He has little expectation 
of holding his forces together during the lifetime of the 
present Parliament, and already there are ominous 


mutterings amongst his supporters, particularly in the 
A2 
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border counties. Mr. de Valera’s prospects have not 
been improved by the bungle made of his street demon- 
stration on the day the Dail opened. An Irish poli- 
tician can outrage reason and defy logic with impunity ; 
to muddle a spectacular protest is unpardonable. 

* * * 


PouiticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The lobby of the 
A House of Commons, which was a very dreary place 
towards the close of the proceedings on the Trade 
Unions Bill, has been quite cheered up by the quarrels which 
have been ingeminated by the Government’s Lords Reform 
scheme, which is now either to be dropped or cut down. The 
flinging of this issue into the political arena set all tongues 
wagging, and little groups of Conservatives have met in the 
Committee rooms daily to re-establish the fact, well known 
to old Parliamentary hands, that nobody can ever agree on 
how a reformed House of Lords should be constituted. The 
current gossip is that Mr. Baldwin, in allowing Lord Cave to 
fly the kite of the Cabinet Committee’s Reform scheme, was 
led up the garden path, to use the colloquial phrase, by Lord 
Birkenhead and his friends. One of these was doubtless 
Mr. Churchill, whose sympathy, if not support, Lord Birkenhead 
has in all his moves. Lord Birkenhead, some think, went to 
the House of Lords originally in the hope that he would have 
@ great career there as the Lord Chancellor carrying through 
a Lords reform scheme. That was in 1919. The reason for 
his urging Lords Reform now, it is whispered, is more piquant. 
He has made no secret that he is bored with the Upper Chamber, 
and under the scheme outlined by Lord Cave he could have 
arranged with his friends not to be an elected Peer, so that 
he could stand again for the Commons. 
~ * - 


There has been some speculation as to why Lord Cave should 
have also been active in the effort to commit the Cabinet to 
a scheme which their party have already revolted against. 
On this, perhaps, I can throw some light, for I remember that 
when he was in the Commons, Mr. Cave was one of the most 
reactionary Die-hards of his party. It was even in those days 
always a surprise to his acquaintances when he came out on 
the side of violent and almost anti-democratic reaction, for he 
always speaks in a soft, suave voice, like the cooing of a dove, 
and puts his arguments with an air of sweet reasonableness, 
so that his opponents are sometimes puzzled to reconcile the 
manner with the matter. There is no doubt that Lord Cave, 
who was the Chairman of the Cabinet Committee which drafted 
the project, was another ally of Lord Birkenhead’s in forcing 
on the scheme which the younger and more progressive Con- 
servatives have revolted against. 

* * * 


The Government are not happy just now, with little “ caves ”’ 
forming in their party against them. The cave on the Finance 
Bill clauses dealing with Super Tax and stock and share sales 
cum dividend is quite an important one. Mr. Churchill, in 
these very technical matters, has been completely in the hands 
of his Treasury advisers, I hear, and has apparently put forward 
Treasury proposals which he does not himself understand. 
The question involved in Clause 29 of the Bill, wnich has caused 
@ revolt among financial and business experts on the Govern- 
ment side, involves the question as to what sums business firms 
should be allowed to set aside for reserve funds without penalising 
taxation. The Treasury would make Inland Revenue officials 
the arbiters, without any reference to the fluctuations in indi- 
vidual trades. They also wish, it is pointed out by business 
men opposing, to tax parent companies for Super Tax in respect 
of subsidiary concerns, even when the parent companies are not 
making a profit. 

* . > 

Under this proposal, to take a shipping illustration, I am 
informed that the P. & O. Company, which is connected with 
various subsidiary concerns, might have its own shareholders 
mulcted by an extra Super Tax in respect of the profits made 
by one of the subsidiary companies. When this was repre- 
sented to Mr. Churchill, he is said to have replied that he did 
not know the clause meant that. The Conservative Committee 


presided over by Sir Henry Buckingham, have been wrestling 
with Mr. Churchill to withdraw this clause, which they think 
is inimical to thrift in business, but it seems that the Chancellor's 
chief desire is to save nis face, rather than to save business 
from Treasury exploitation. Ata late meeting of the Chancellor 
on Tuesday night with his hostile ‘‘ supporters,” he begged them 
to waive their opposition till next year. 





—— 


THE BAG AND BAGGAGE 
RETREAT 


HE retreat of the Government this week from 
its proposals for the “‘ reform ” of the House 
of Lords is an episode of a specially satis. 
factory kind. From a purely party point of view 
opponents of the Government may regret that they 
have been deprived of a weapon which they could 
certainly have wielded in the constituencies with s9 
deadly an effect that probably only in a few score 
of strongholds, in watering-places and _ residential 
suburbs, could any Tory have held his seat. But 
from a national point of view we must all welcome 
the partial return to sanity which is indicated by the 
events of this week. Besides, although the Conservative 
Party may have saved itself by its belated discretion 
from the utter annihilation which it seemed about 
to invite, it cannot escape the deep and irreparable 
discredit that falls upon any administration which, 
having said “I will,” follows it closely with “ I won't.” 
Liberal and Labour candidates have still cause to be 
grateful to Lord Cave and Lord Birkenhead, even 
though their so confidently announced programme has 
now been overruled. 

We may probably now expect a perceptible change 
in the whole policy of the Government. The reper- 
cussions of such a bag and baggage retreat as the 
country has just witnessed are not, of course, wholly 
predictable, but we may pretty safely assume that 
this enforced swing away from the Die-hard ideal 
will have a permanent effect, and that the influence 
of the Die-hard section within the Cabinet will be 
found to be incurably injured. Mr. Baldwin sways 
this way and that, half agreeing with the Daily News 
on one day, and more than half agreeing with the 
Morning Post on the next. But after this palpable 
fiasco he will not easily be recaptured by his extremists. 
His characteristic nervousness will prevent that. There 
is nothing he more dislikes than being disliked—and 
distrusted—and for some time past he must have been 
made very uncomfortable indeed by some of the 
criticism, strong to the point of violence, which he has 
suffered and which he has most certainly deserved. 
Last week he carried the class-war policy which he 
has been persuaded to adopt just a shade too far, 
but in the midst of the premature rejoicings of his 
enemies he has withdrawn, and having withdrawn is 
unlikely to venture again out of cover, in that par- 
ticular direction at any rate. 

This, as we have already said, seems to us a cause 
for real satisfaction. It is pleasant enough to see 
one’s political opponents making silly mistakes and 
tying themselves up in inextricable knots; but when 
those opponents happen to be the responsible rulers 
of the British Empire, one’s pleasure is marred by 4 
fear as to what really serious piece of mischief oF 
damage they may do next. The passing, for example, 
of Lord Cave’s scheme for the rehabilitation and 
re-entrenchment of the House of Lords would have been 
very advantageous from an electioneering point of 
view, but it would have been, all the same, a very 
bad business. The situation which it would have 
created would not have been one which any sincere 
believer in constitutional democratic government could 
possibly have welcomed. The House of Lords may 
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or may not one day have to be abolished ; that depends 
upon the wisdom with which it uses the very wide 

wers which still remain to it. But in any case we 
do want it to be placed in such a position that reformers 
could neither mend it nor end it by constitutional 
means, and would be driven either to acquiesce in its 
eternal sacrosanctity or else to carry rifles down 
Whitehall to Westminster. It was with nothing 
short of that unthinkable dilemma that Lords Cave 
and Birkenhead proposed to present the sovereign 
people of Great Britain. 

We have used the word “ unthinkable.” The Cave 
scheme was unthinkable a fortnight ago, and it is 
unthinkable to-day. But last week it was not quite 
unthinkable. That is the main point we are seeking 
here to suggest. The behaviour of the Government 
during the past twelve months has been so extra- 
ordinary, so inane, so wantonly provocative of class 
feeling, that it has seemed impossible to describe any 
extravagance of Die-hard reaction as “‘ unthinkable.” 
When we heard from Lord Birkenhead that the 
Government intended in effect to repeal the Parliament 
Act and restrict the Royal prerogative before the 
next election, we could hardly believe our ears; but 
we were obliged to believe them. For we have learned 
of late that with an uncertain and myopic nonentity at 
the head of the Government—however well-meaning he 
may be—almost anything is possible. Who in 1925 
would have believed that Mr. Baldwin would ignore 
his national responsibilities and play straight into the 
hands of the mineowners as he did in last year’s 
dispute—with disastrous results which are only now 
beginning to be understood ? Who would have believed 
that he would have sanctioned a frontal attack upon 
the hard-won liberties of the Trade Unions? Certainly 
we ourselves did not believe him capable of playing 
such a part. But having been forced to believe it, 
we were obliged thereafter to believe him capable of 
any Die-hard folly—even of being ready to carry 
through the Cave “ reform ” scheme. 

He has now, however, been checked in his rake’s 
progress by his own followers, and is not likely, we 
fancy, to forget the lesson. We confess that we 
had expected the check to come sooner, and when 
it did not come were inclined to abandon all hopes of 
salvation based upon the alleged reasonableness and 
intelligence of the “ younger Conservatives.”” When 
they did not revolt over certain of the clauses of the 
Trade Unions Bill it seemed unlikely that they would 
revolt over anything. But at last they have revolted 
in a most effective fashion. They have forced their 
own leaders to recant on an issue of constitutional 
policy of the most obviously vital importance. They 
had observed, no doubt, the figures of recent bye- 
elections (and to those who can read electoral signs 
the Brixton result is, of course, no less significant 
than that of Bosworth), and were not prepared to go 
into another General Election with the Lords once 
more on their backs. They have at least in this 
shown themselves wise in their generation; but their 
wisdom comes too late. They cannot now undo the 
evil that has been done. They cannot recall the 
open declaration of class-warfare to which they assented 
by their support of the Trade Unions Bill, which is 
now in the Lords and must become law. If they had 
asserted themselves eighteen months ago, and had 
insisted upon some of the elderly incompetents in the 





Cabinet being replaced by younger and abler men, 
the whole political history of the period might have 
been different. But that die is irrevocably cast. 
They did not assert themselves. They lent no effective 
support even to the mild suggestion of the Times 
last year that the introduction of new blood into the 
Cabinet might be of advantage. They have, in fact, 
without protest maintained in power such a collection 
of incompetent political hacks as has probably never 
before held office in this country, under a Prime 
Minister whose personal lack alike of courage and of 
settled convictions has become a by-word. We can 
see what Mr. Baldwin does, but no one knows or 
cares what he thinks. It is impossible to predict his 
policy at any given moment unless one happens to 
know who was the last person who has talked to him. 
Thus have the “ younger Conservatives” missed 
their chance; and most of them are likely to pay for 
their pusillanimity by the loss of their seats next 
year or the year after. By their action this week 
they have undoubtedly saved the country from a 
serious disaster, but it is not an action from which 
they are likely to reap any electoral reward. It 
comes, as we have said, too late. The anti-Govern- 
mental swing of the pendulum will inevitably continue 
and is likely even to be increased by this week’s 
exhibition of weakness. The retreat was unavoidable 
in the circumstances, but the British electorate has 
never liked Governments that retreat. Moreover, the 
internal demoralisation of the Cabinet which these 
quick-change manceuvres must necessarily involve 
can hardly fail to lead to an increasingly tentative 
and hesitating policy in all departments of both legis- 
lative and administrative action. In short, the Baldwin 
administration is now discredited beyond any reasonable 
hope of recovery. It is not trusted even by its own 
party supporters. It can look forward only to some 
such lingering life as the Balfour administration enjoyed 
in 1904 and 1905. It has obviously exhausted such 
mandate as it ever possessed, and for each month 
that it prolongs its tenancy of office it will be punished 
by the electorate in due course. There is much that 
is uncertain in politics, but the eventual fate of a 
Government so self-discredited as Mr. Baldwin’s is in 
no respect uncertain. It will be destroyed at the 
first opportunity. What will take its place is, however, 
another question, much more difficult to answer. 


LOCARNO IS NOT DEAD 


Paris, June 27th. 


r | SHE Poincaré-Stresemann controversy has been 
sufficiently friendly to demonstrate the new spirit 
which has entered into Franco-German relations 

and sufficiently piquant to obliterate the momentary 

failure of M. Briand at Geneva. One may not like the 
manner of M. Poincaré in foreign affairs, and his rigidity 
contrasts with the suppleness of M. Briand. But supple- 
ness, as well as rigidity, can be a fault, and rigidity, as 
well as suppleness, can be a virtue. Nor should the observer 
of international politics always hark back to the past 
behaviour of this or that statesman. If he does he must 
remember not only that M. Poincaré is the man of the Ruhr, 
but also that M. Briand is the man of secret war accords 
and the famous main au collet. Nothing, in short, justifies 
these personalities; and to represent M. Poincaré as a devil 
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of darkness, and M. Briand as an angel of light, can only 
make the judicious who are acquainted with their histories 
smile—or rather grieve, because the creation of bogies may 
be an exceedingly mischievous occupation. 

Both M. Poincaré and M. Briand have their obvious 
limitations. Together they are correctives for each other. 
But, in point of fact, M. Poincaré has given M. Briand all 
the rope he needs at the Quai d’Orsay and has rarely 
exercised his authority as Prime Minister. I cannot recall 
any period in recent times in which the Foreign Minister 
of France has had a freer hand than M. Briand has enjoyed 
for the past two years. When M. Poincaré came into power 
in July last, he made it clear that it was not his purpose 
to interfere with the Briand experiment. He concerned 
himself almost exclusively with his financial job. This 
attitude was necessitated in the first place by the grave 
circumstances, and in the second place by M. Poincaré’s 
well-known punctilious regard for Parliamentary usages. 
He would be the last man to imitate the example of his 
predecessor, M. Caillaux, who on a memorable occasion 
went over the head of his Foreign Minister, M. de Selves. 
A large section of French opinion has indeed complained 
that M. Poincaré has not vetoed some of the proposals of 
M. Briand. 

From the point of view of the sincere peacemaker in 
Europe, M. Briand has unquestionably done excellent 
work, and anything savouring of denigration should be 
eschewed. Yet one can recall half a dozen opportunities 
that M. Briand has missed and as many mistakes he has 
made. There was notably the dispute about the permanent 
seats on the Council of the League which nearly wrecked 
Locarno ; and there is the delay in fulfilling the promises 
of Thoiry, which has probably entirely effaced the progress 
there registered. I mention these matters not to belittle 
the diplomacy of M. Briand, but by way of protest against 
the persistence of the legend that M. Poincaré is an 
impenitent warmonger who alone must be blamed for 
everything that goes wrong. M. Briand was not blamed for 
the repeated blunders of his successive Finance Ministers, 
who between them brought the franc into jeopardy. Why 
should M. Poincaré be blamed for every hitch in M. Briand’s 
policy ? Certainly M. Poincaré is prepared to be the scape- 
goat, and will not personally complain, because he does not 
trouble about political tactics, and does not ask, with waving 
antenne, whether he is popular or unpopular. But the 
habit of dramatising the réles of politicians, and of casting 
one as the hero and the other as the villain, is as absurd and 
dangerous as the habit of making enemies and barbarians of 
the people of a particular country that happens to displease 
us. It is especially to be deprecated when it causes us to 
announce, prematurely: and exaggeratedly, the death of 
Locarno. 

How, indeed, can Locarno be dead? What is Locarno? 
It is a series of signed documents. The main document 
is one by which Germany accepts her frontiers with France 
and Belgium as permanently settled by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and by which she agrees to the permanent 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland. England pledges herself 
to assist in the maintenance of the status quo in the West. 
Other possible quarrels will, if they arise, be referred to 
arbitration, and Germany, in pursuance of this end, has 
been given a place in the League of Nations. There are 
other provisions in the Locarno Pact—or rather Pacts— 
but these, from the Franco-German point of view (and 
incidentally from the English point of view) are the essential. 
Has anybody suggested, has anybody dreamed, of tearing 
up the Locarno documents? I confess I am unable to 
understand the readiness of commentators to inter Locarno 
on the slightest pretext. The Lunéville speech is one of 


those pretexts merely because it was made by M. Poincaré. 


ee 


Personally, even at the expense of keeping M. Poincaré, } 
prefer to keep Locarno. 

There is nothing, so far as I know, in the Locarno Pact 
which prohibits M. Poincaré, or even M. Briand, from making 
a mild and proper protest against any German conduct 
which he may think, rightly or wrongly, to be incompatible 
with Franco-German friendship. Nor is there, so far as | 
know, any secret clause which prohibits German Nationalists 
from making manifestations against French diplomacy, 
German Nationalists have not refrained from expressj 
sentiments which are not always amicable. Yet the Locarno 
Pact has survived the march of the Steel Helmets, and will 
surely survive the discourse at Lunéville. 

In short, we need not fall into paroxysms of despair 
because M. Poincaré has made to his countrymen a little 
patriotic address which remains quite decently inside the 
boundsof international courtesy. France has not renounced, 
and never meant to renounce, her right of criticism. France 
has not undertaken, and never meant to undertake, to 
agree silently and instantaneously to whatever demands 
Germany chooses to make. Nobody more than myself 
has regretted the postponement of the evacuation of Rhine- 
land. At Thoiry there were implied promises of evacuation, 
and it would have been well had M. Briand resisted the 
temptation to procrastinate. The continued occupation 
of Rhineland is a mistake. One cannot be too emphatic 
on that point. Yet Locarno is not defunct because France 
does not hasten to make every concession without sometimes 
reminding Germany that she would like to be certain of the 
evidences of Germany’s good faith. After all, the con- 
cessions are, in the nature of the case, somewhat one-sided. 
Bit by bit France has abandoned the terrain of the Versailles 
Treaty. It may be that France should have retreated 
more quickly, but still, she has retreated faster than most 
people would have supposed possible three years ago, and 
has overlooked a number of incidents that could easily 
have been exploited had there been, on the part of M. 
Poincaré, any desire to prevent a rapprochement. 

Happily, Dr. Stresemann has not misunderstood the 
situation. His reply to M. Poincaré was in many respects 
admirable. He rightly showed that the accusations of 
M. Poincaré are largely negligible—so negligible that one 
is tempted to believe M. Poincaré chose his instances 
deliberately for their feebleness, and spoke mainly for the 
purpose of conveying a polite warning to Germany. Any- 
body could have found far worse things to say. It is 
highly significant that M. Poincaré, who is not unskilful 
in this respect, failed to find them. Whatever infractions 

of the disarmament obligations there may have been, they 
have been covered by the complacent decisions of the 
Conference of Ambassadors, and of this M. Poincaré is 
well aware. When Dr. Stresemann argues that the choice 
is between the Ruhr policy and the Locarno policy, his 
purpose too must be regarded as mainly rhetorical. The 
Locarno policy is living, but only a professional pessimist 
could imagine the Ruhr policy to be alive. The Ruhr 
policy is dead and done with. It belongs to history and 
not to present-day diplomacy. There cannot be an alter- 
native to the Locarno policy, and the only questions which 
arise are how far and in what conditions and at what speed 
we should tread the path which logically leads from Locarno 
to a new milestone in the future. The discourse of Dr. 
Stresemann, in spite of such oratorical flourishes, was 
extremely able, and altogether these exchanges between 
M. Poincaré and Dr. Stresemann, far from revealing ® 
fundamental opposition, were so comparatively good- 
tempered as almost to suggest prearrangement and com- 
plicity. 

It is too easy for journalists to provoke scares based on al 
excessive simplification of the facts. It is too easy to rely 
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on a vague public memory which identifies M. Poincaré 
with the Ruhr and Dr. Stresemann and M. Briand with 
Locarno. Political careers, whether German or French 
or English, are much more tortuous. It is also too simple 
to convert our “ glorious Allies of the war” into a nation 
of Militarists, in which only a few exceptionally enlightened 
statesmen stand out as Pacifists; and at the same time 
to convert our “ barbaric enemies of the war,” who “ cut 
off children’s hands,” and “ boiled down corpses for soap,” 
jnto a nation of Lohengrins. Germany was never so bad 
as she was painted, but she is not so good as she is now 
often painted ; while France is more complicated than it 
is the fashion to depict her. Franco-German problems are 
working themselves out smoothly enough, and stress should 
not be laid upon feeble fluctuations of feeling. 

The last session of the Council of the League of Nations 
was extremely disappointing. What can one think of an 
assembly of the world’s statesmen which sets aside the 
Chinese question, the Russian question, the Albanian 
question, the Rumano-Hungarian question, and then shirks 
the Rhineland question ? On the Rhineland question there 
was a curious German proposition calling not only for the 
evacuation of this territory but for the demilitarisation 
of fifty kilometres of French territory. It is hard to see 
how M. Briand could have admitted such a turning of the 
tables. The next day M. Briand was reported ill and 
returned to Paris without drums or trumpets. It is probable 
that were he well he would express himself in a language 
slightly more suave than that of M. Poincaré, but the 
purport would not be different. 

SisLEY HuppDLEsToN. 


NOT TO PREVENT 
STRIKES 


HERE is no further news yet of the proposed 
committee on the relations of employers and 
employed. The Government, it will be remem- 

bered, announced during the later proceedings on the 
Trade Unions Bill that it had definitely decided to set 
up such a body, and that its personnel would soon be 
made public. Mr. Thomas at once replied that, under 
the existing conditions, neither he nor any other responsible 
Trade Union leader would be willing to accept a seat. 
This, perhaps, would not prevent the Government from 
finding some persons, who could be described as Trade 
Union representatives, prepared to take a different view ; 
but it would clearly be enough to rob the work of the 
committee of all representative significance. A com- 
mittee of inquiry might lead to further legislation; but 
it is almost inconceivable, under present circumstances, 
that it would lead to any good. The Trade Unions, justly 
indignant over the Trade Unions Bill, would certainly 
not be willing to work out lines of industrial peace with 
one hand tied behind their backs; while the employers, 
who as a body have shown less than no enthusiasm for 
the Bill, are not likely to be eager to embark on a dis- 
cussion of industrial relations in the unhealthy atmosphere 
Which the Bill has engendered. 

If, in these circumstances, the Government decides to 
Proceed, it seems evident that its object must be, not 
the improvement of relations between employers and 
employed, but some form of further anti-strike legislation. 
The “sympathetic” strike is being penalised by the 
Trade Unions Bill; but the great majority of strikes are 
not “sympathetic” and have no object other than the 
tegulation of wages and working conditions within a 
single industry or trade. Indirectly, the Bill will in 
several ways hamper the Trade Unions even in the conduct 
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of purely industrial or trade strikes—most of all by the 
extreme uncertainty as to which strikes are penalised by 
the Bill and which are not. But the “right to strike” 
itself remains, not only in small disputes in which the 
public is scarcely concerned, but also in big disputes 
covering the whole of a vital industry or service. 

There is undoubtedly a strong body of Conservative 
opinion which, having tasted blood during the discussion 
on the Trade Unions Bill, now wants the Government to 
go a good deal further and make, in the essential industries 
at least, a definite law restricting or even abrogating the 
right to strike. It is, however, recognised that any direct 
suggestion of such a plan would arouse much more deep 
and widespread resentment than the Trade Unions Bill 
itself, and it is therefore necessary to cloak the intention 
in some fairer guise. It is in this sense that we are 
disposed to understand, not so much the suggestion of 
a committee as the repeated references which have been 
made lately to the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of 1907. 

The Canadian Act (best known as the “ Lemieux” 
Act) is indeed, in itself, not a very far-reaching measure. 
It applies only to a relatively small proportion of the 
total disputes in Canadian industry; it is by no means 
regularly invoked, even where it does apply; and it has 
behind it only a very mild form of compulsion. It extends 
only to national disputes in the mines and public utility 
services, including transport; it operates in these only to 
delay and not finally to prohibit strike action; and the 
decisions of the boards which function under it are not 
binding save with the consent of the parties. It is, indeed, 
over a somewhat wider field, rather like the machinery at 
present in existence for the British railways under the 
Railways Act of 1921. 

The chief legal effect of adopting the “ Lemieux ”’ Act 
in this country would be, in the industries to which it 
was made to apply, to prohibit sudden strikes and to 
make conciliation (but not arbitration) compulsory before 
a stoppage could take place. The “‘ Lemieux ”’ Act does, 
indeed, also lay down that industrial conditions may not 
be altered, in the industries covered by it, without a 
month’s notice. This is done in order to give time for the 
machinery to be put in motion before any actual stoppage 
of work occurs ; but, as no penalty is laid down for breach 
of this provision, it is not in practice very effective. The 
chief effect is that, where the Act is invoked—perhaps in 
a third of the cases to which it nominally applies—no 
strike may take place until an impartial tribunal has 
pronounced judgment on the merits of the dispute. That 
having been done, either party, as in our own Railways 
Act, is legally free to take what action it pleases; but it 
is obviously difficult, though not impossible, to declare a 
strike or lock-out in defiance of the tribunal’s findings. 

On the face of it, this seems a not unsatisfactory method 
of compromising between the “ right to strike’ and the 
public convenience. The legal right remains; but it is 
made harder to exercise, and, as far as possible, the rule 
of conciliation is substituted for it. Where machinery of 
this kind can be set up by voluntary agreement between 
employers and Trade Unions, as it was in the case of our 
railways, there is a great deal to be said in its favour. 
But its success depends on its being acceptable to both 
parties, and on the securing of a tribunal whose decisions 
both parties are prepared to respect. This is precisely 
where the British railway scheme has the advantage over 
the Canadian Act. The British scheme, though it is now 
incorporated in an Act of Parliament, was adopted and 
employed voluntarily by both railway companies and 
railway Trade Unions before it was given legal sanction. 
It is essentially an outcome of direct negotiation, and 
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the railway Wages Boards are bodies whose constitution 
was accepted in advance by both sides. The very different 
history of the Industrial Court, which has no similar 
acceptance behind it, shows the difficulty of imposing any 
form of compulsory conciliation. The essence of con- 
ciliation is that it should not be compulsory. 

If the Canadian Act were adopted here, presumably the 
task of inquiry before any stoppage of work could take 
place would be entrusted to the Industrial Court. This, 
however, would certainly not be acceptable to a large body 
of Trade Unionists. For the Industrial Court, while 
nominally an independent body reaching its own decisions, 
is also part of a Government Department, and can scarcely 
be wholly unamenable to the Government’s views. Doubt- 
less it may be said that the Government ought to be the 
best and most impartial judge in industrial affairs, But 
will any reasonable person, in the light of recent events, 
maintain that it is in fact likely to be so? Certainly, in 
face of the Trade Unions Bill, it would not get the credit 
of being so; and, in matters of this order, it is above all 
the credit that counts. 

A time may come when other industries will see fit to 
adopt for their own use machinery not unlike that now 
in force under the Railways Act. The time may come 
when even in the coal mines it will be possible to establish 
reasonable methods of negotiation. But the gradual 
growth of voluntary machinery for the better avoidance 
of disputes is a very different matter from the imposition 
of any general system of compulsory conciliation, based 
on an assumed impartiality of a Governmental tribunal 
in whose actual impartiality few Trade Unionists will be 
prepared just now to believe. Even if the Industrial 
Court is really impartial, the Government’s recent policy 
has not left it a chance of being believed to be so. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the Government had 
better let the question of industrial relations alone. It 
has done too much to embitter them for any intervention 
on its part to be able to make them sweeter now. More- 
over, if the Government were to propose the introduction 
of the “ Lemieux” plan into Great Britain, how many 
of us would feel any degree of confidence in its intentions, 
The “ Lemieux ” plan has its merits and can be defended ; 
but it is certainly capable of being used as a stepping- 
stone to a system of full compulsory arbitration. Put 
forward by the present Government, it would inevitably 
be generally regarded as a step further towards the com- 
plete denial of the right to strike. 

Of course, it is easy to point out that the strike is a 
silly, wasteful, barbarous weapon which often hurts those 
who wield it. Every working man knows that without 
being told so by his “‘ betters.” Men do not strike for the 
fun of striking, for strikes are not fun; they strike because 
they feel grievances for which they can see no other avoid- 
able means of redress. They cling to the “right to 
strike”’ and reject the apparently better course of arbitra- 
tion in part because they suspect the arbitrator’s intentions, 
but much more because they fear his unconscious bias. 
Just as the British worker cannot trust the judges, in 
labour cases, to get rid of this bias, so he cannot trust 
the “ impartial” arbitrator. 

Arbitration is an excellent and acceptable way of settling 
many disputed questions. But it obviously works best 
where the arbitrator can base his decision on an agreed 
code accepted by both disputants. Precisely the trouble 
in labour questions is that this condition cannot be 
realised. The employers, on the whole, want the status 
quo ; the workers, on the whole, do not. The employers, 


on the whole, want to preserve the present system; the 
workers, on the whole, want to challenge most of its 
underlying assumptions. The arbitrator, on safest ground 


ee | 


when he is merely interpreting, has inevitably a strong 
inclination to decide things by precedent, and to resist 
new claims. This makes him, however impartial he May 
try to be, usually an advocate of the status quo, He 
may be able to split the difference in a wage dispute ; byt 
bring him up against a fundamental divergence of principle, 
and, nine times out of ten, his verdict will be on the 
employer’s side. Moreover, questions of principle often 
underlie what appear to be mere wage disputes. Ought 
a living wage to be a first charge on industry, or ought 
an industry only to pay what it can afford, even if the 
resulting earnings cannot be defended as a living wage? 
Unless the arbitrator is given, by statute, explicit directions 
on such matters as these, he will usually decide them in 
favour of the employer’s contention. For,’ after all, 
practice and precedent are usually on the employer’s side, 

It is as well that this underlying difficulty in finding any 
way of preventing industrial strife by legislation should be 
clearly brought out. Complete compulsory arbitration is 
indeed a workable policy, provided that, as in Australia, 
it is based on a statutory recognition that a reasonable 
living wage is to be treated as an unquestioned charge on 
industry. Without this explicit recognition, its imposition, 
or the imposition of any instalment of it, could only be 
regarded as an act of tyranny and illegitimate suppression 
of working-class aspirations; and even so apparently 
harmless a measure as the “ Lemieux” plan would be 
regarded as a step in that direction. Most of all would it 
be so regarded if it came at the hands of the present 
Government. And rightly, for Mr. Baldwin and his 
colleagues have shown past mistaking that the only 
industrial peace they desire or understand is the more 
or less unconditional submission of men to masters, 


THE JUBILEE OF CANADA 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HIS week-end the people of Canada are celebrating 
in elaborate but dignified fashion the Diamond 


Jubilee of the Pact of Confederation which in 
1867 welded the scattered British colonies of North 
America into a compact political society. And not the 
least interested spectators of the celebrations will be 
the dwindling band of men and women who witnessed the 
birthpangs of the Dominion, and can therefore appraise 
better than their descendants the prodigious changes 
which have befallen their country in the intervening sixty 
years. In 1867 Canada was still in the main a straggling 
community of pioneer settlements whose inhabitants had 
launched a tremendous challenge to the wilderness and 
were engaged in making it good ; less than a third of the 
population lived under urban conditions, and only two 
cities, Montreal and Toronto, had a population of more 
than 50,000. More than twenty years of bitter political 
feuds and unhappy Governments had forced drastic 
action, but the political future of the country was by no 
means settled. Communications with the Mother Country 
were slow and difficult, and the ties were far from close. 
Influential British politicians, not confined to any one 
party, openly welcomed Confederation as a prelude to the 
state of complete independence which in their eyes offered 
Canada her happiest destiny. Relations with the United 
States were exceedingly cool, and the Northerners had 
recently vented upon Canada their resentment for the 
attitude of the governing classes of Britain during the 
Civil War by the summary abrogation of the Elgin-Marcy 
reciprocity treaty, which ruined hundreds of Canadian 
farmers. The West was still an unknown and uninviting 
land, given over to the buffalo, the Indian and the hunter, 
and the legend was sedulously maintained by the fur 
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traders that crops could never be profitably grown upon 
the prairie. The population was less than three and a half 
millions, and the fraction of it which had any substantial 
savings and could be sure of a livelihood by any other 
means than arduous daily toil was very small. 

Sixty years have now gone by, and to-day Canada finds 
herself a full-fledged modern nation equipped with all 
the physical machinery of an industrial civilisation, and 
confronted with all the baffling difficulties of complex 
modern societies. Problems like unemployment and 
poverty, which are the inevitable concomitants of indus- 
trial civilisation, have made their appearance, and the 
arts of government and administration, which were simple 
matters in 1867, are now beset with manifold perplexities. 
But it is beyond dispute that since Confederation there 
has been an enormous betterment in the average standard 
of well-being. What were in those days luxuries enjoyed 
only by a limited class, now rank as ordinary necessities, 
and the farmers and working classes, like their brethren 
in the United States, have access to amenities and amuse- 
ments which would have sounded incredible to their 
forbears in 1867. A series of fine modern cities, whose 
buildings and private homes are equipped with the latest 
conveniences and mechanical devices, constitute the 
nerve centres of the Dominion, and the art of the town 
planner has saved the newer urban communities from 
many of the disabilities of the older. If efficient physical 
machinery and an amplitude of material comforts can 
offer any sure passport to happiness, then the Canadian 
people can to-day count themselves among the fortunate 
ones of this earth. 

Great changes, too, have come in other spheres. At 
Confederation no. less than 20 per cent. of the people over 
twenty years of age were classified as illiterate; to-day 
the percentage of illiteracy is but 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion over ten years of age. In those days higher education 
was rare, and only McGill and Toronto Universities could 
offer the student access to a generous culture. In 1867 
perhaps 10,000 young people were getting something 
better than a bare elementary education, but to-day no 
less than 280,000 are studying in Universities or colleges of 
some sort. The achievements of the Canadian people in 
the fields of art and literature do not make an imposing 
show, and one adverse factor has been the allurement of 
the United States, which has drawn away in each generation 
many of the most talented writers and artists. But to-day 
a genuine native school of Canadian art, which had its 
origin in Toronto, is winning recognition and praise from 
outside critics, and there is more fruitful literary activity 
than at any earlier time in the country’s history. 

In the political milieu there have likewise been great 
transformations. The West, which in 1867 held less than 
50,000 white people, now contains two and a half million, 
and the weight of its political influence has been rapidly 
increasing each decade and operating as a factor of dis- 
turbance to the old political balance. The British and 
French stocks still constitute the bulk of the population, 
but there are now almost two million other people, including 
many Americans and representatives of most European 
nations, who do not belong to them. The American 
immigrants are easily assimilated, but in connection with 
the European immigrants all the varied problems of the 
“melting pot” process are being faced. Sir Charles 
Tupper, the last of the Fathers of Confederation, died in 
1915, but the Liberal and Conservative Parties, which 
were born in the first Federal Parliament, survive. Stern 
Political battles are still waged, but the fierce partisan 

Spirit which gave the political warfare of the early days 
many of the characteristics of a Highland clan feud has 
now become unfashionable, and the presence of an inde- 





pendent group of about thirty strong in the Federal House 
of Commons is convincing evidence that a substantial 
element of the voters can no longer be herded within the 
corrals of the two historic parties. Perhaps one reason 
for the increasing independence of political thought is 
the fact that on many important issues there is little 
fundamental divergence of outlook between the two major 
parties, and one of the basic causes of this condition lies 
in the fact that French-Canada, the most conservative 
community in the nation, which gave almost solid support 
to the Conservatives in 1867, is now equally solid on the 
Liberal side. 

But an even greater change has befallen the political 
status of the Dominion. The completion of Confederation 
left the country still in the leading strings of Downing 
Street for many purposes; garrisons of British regulars 
were stationed at different places, all negotiations with 
foreign countries were conducted through the agency of 
British diplomats, and there were very definite limitations 
upon the autonomy of the Dominion. Lord Monck, the 
first Governor-General, was a political officer of the British 
Government, armed with wide discretionary powers; he 
acted as an interpreter of Canadian affairs for Downing 
Street’s benefit, and was the medium of all communications 
between the British and Canadian Ministries. Each 
decade since 1867, however, has seen the advance of a 
process of emancipation from the tutelage of the Imperial 
Parliament which is now almost complete. There remain 
as links with the Mother Country the Crown and the 
legal authority of the Imperial Privy Council, but for all 
practical purposes Canada is an independent nation; she 
is responsible for her own system of defence, she negotiates 
her own treaties, and with the arrival of Mr. Massey at 
Washington she has inaugurated the practice of main- 
taining her own diplomatic agents. The present Governor- 
General is shorn of all his political functions, the final 
stripping having been done by the Constitutional Report 
of the late Imperial Conference, and his sole duty is to 
represent the Sovereign as a social and constitutional 
figurehead. Canada has a seat in her own right in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, and there are rumours 
abroad that she may soon emphasise her claim to a full 
parity of status with other sovereign communities by 
standing for election to the Council of the League. It is 
not so many years ago that Kipling described the Dominion 
in a famous line, “‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
but mistress in my own”; but Mr. Lapointe, the Minister 
of Justice, during a debate upon the Imperial Conference 
last session, declared that the sentiments therein expressed 
were completely inappropriate because “the family is a 
family of sisters equal in their rights and activities.” 

For the moment Imperialism is an unpopular creed, and 
a spirit of political nationalism, to which the war gave a 
marked stimulus, is in the ascendant. The increasing 
penetration of American capital may well frustrate the 
dream of its devotees, but meanwhile they concentrate 
their energies too much upon destroying what they are 
wont to call “‘ the badges of political servitude” to the 
Mother Country and too little upon gaining general accept- 
ance for the standards of public morality which a self- 
respecting nation should demand for itself. Yet it is a 
serious retrogression in politicai morality which is to-day 
the most disturbing feature of the Canadian scene. It 
would be absurd to claim that a Utopian purity of purpose 
masked the conduct of the earlier generations of politicians, 
but Sir Wilfred Laurier, who was nothing if not a great 
gentleman, sweetened and refined politics in various ways, 
and Sir Robert Borden during his régime wrought a great 
improvement in the standards of administration. The 


war also operated as a healthy tonic, and the elevation of 
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the national temper which it produced enabled the Coalition 
Government to terminate the vicious patronage system 
which had bedevilled public life from the country’s earliest 
days. But since the war through a variety of causes there 
has been a deplorable reaction in many directions, and 
unfortunately its incidence has coincided with a period 
of reviving prosperity which has acted as a soporific upon 
the public conscience. Parliamentary and judicial investi- 
gations have proved indisputably that the administration 
of the whole Customs service has been permeated with 
graft and corruption, that important politicians, Civil 
Servants and eminent figures in the business world were 
involved in the unsavoury scandals, and that the mal- 
practices had cost the Federal Treasury millions of dollars 
and resulted in a widespread demoralisation of business 
life. On June 14th, for instance, the secretary-treasurer 
of a liquor firm in Montreal, called Consolidated Distillers, 
testified to the Customs Commission that his company had 
between July, 1923, and December, 1926, paid to the 
campaign funds of both political parties the sum of 
$380,608, and deducted this sum for income tax purposes 
as part of the expenses of the business. 

Patronage has been restored in an unwholesome degree 
and last session the Postmaster-General unblushingly 
proclaimed in Parliament his firm belief in the merits of 
the doctrine, “‘ To the victors the spoils.” The scandals 
connected with the Peace River and Athabasca elections 
were as bad as any in Canadian history ; there was whole- 
sale padding of the lists and stuffing of ballot boxes ; 
and the voting of a priest who was absent in Austria and 
of the wife who had been provided for him was only one 
of the humorous episodes in a mass of political rascality. 
This very month, as the result of a deal of a very question- 
able character with the Federal Government, the Con- 
servative leaders of New Brunswick are allowing the 
Liberal candidate an unopposed return in a seat which the 
late Tory member carried in the last two elections by 
majorities in excess of a thousand. Moreover, politicians 
in the highest places have undoubtedly stooped to actions 
and practices which are in sad nonconformity with the 
traditions of British public life, and there has been no 
particular reprobation of them. 

The intelligent and public-spirited elements in the 
country are keenly sensible of the moral corrosion which 
has taken place; but Canada, as Mr. H. W. Nevinson 
wrote of the United States, is too large a country for 
concentrated indignation. What is urgently needed, and 
is not furnished either by the politicians or the clergy 
or the Universities, is courageous moral leadership; and 
the moral renaissance in politics which is overdue must 
probably await the time when the generation of young 
men who fought in the war have established themselves 
in différent walks of life and are able to make their influence 
prevail. But meanwhile the Dominion, having safely 
passed through the storms and stresses of youth and 
come to the full stature of nationhood during the stern 
trial of the war, has now entered upon the stage of adult 
maturity and is slowly learning to accept the responsibilities 
attached thereto. To-day materially she can be reckoned 
one of the cosier and more comfortable corners of the 
world, and her citizens have many reasons for counting 
themselves fortunate among mankind. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT ECLIPSES 


T would be easy for a cantankerous man to find good 
I reasons for protesting against the enthusiastic interest 
recently shown, or affected, in the total eclipse of 

the sun. He could point out quite justly that the 
remarkable thing about the sun is not that it is occasionally 
eclipsed, but that it rises every day ; and who could blame 
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him for denouncing the unreason of people who haye 
never seen the sun rise in their lives except by accident 
for sitting up all night to see a total eclipse of the 
merely because it has not happened in England for about 
two hundred years? It must be admitted that, if totg 
eclipses occurred every day, or even every month, not 
one in ten thousand of us would get up out of our beds 
an hour earlier to see them. We pretend, when we git 
up for an eclipse, that we are sitting up to see a marvellous 
spectacle, but what we are really sitting up to see is g 
rare spectacle. There are marvellous spectacles lying alj 
around us at little more than the distance of a tram ride, 
but we do not budge from our homes to see them. We 
are sensationalists even in our love of Nature. The 
nightingale owes half its popularity to the fact that ip 
its habits it is unlike any other English bird, and that 
the song of a bird at midnight appeals to our love of the 
unexpected. We like even beautiful things all the better 
for being rare or surprising. 

At the same time, we need not quarrel with human 
beings for liking to see what most people have never seen, 
and for enjoying to the full an experience that is never 
likely to recur in their own lives. It will give pleasure to 
thousands of people for the rest of their lives to be able 
to say, ““I saw the total eclipse of 1927,” especially to 
say it to someone else who cannot say it. A man may 
not be able to add a cubit to his stature, but he feels a 
cubit taller as he recounts experiences beyond the reach 
of those to whom he relates them. There are men who 
feel taller because they can say, “‘ Henry James once 
said to me .’ or “I once met Stevenson on the boat 
to America,” or “ The last time I saw Gladstone ——.” 
And, not only do they feel taller, but the young to whom 
they talk, if not too modern, see them in the reflected 
light of the glory of great names. All men must boast 
of something, and, as few of us have great deeds to boast 
of, we have to be content with boasting of experiences. 
We may bore others with our boasts, but we know that 
they envy us, if we have ever climbed secret mountains 
in Thibet or been present at a scene that has become 
historical, or shaken hands with a great man whom no 
one will ever shake by the hand again. These things are 
as much a part of us as our features or our characters. 
Each of us is a little Ulysses—not only a man but a sum 
of experiences. Hence the ordinary man’s greed in the 
collection of experiences, even if it is no more than his 
being part of a crowd at a Royal funeral or being in the 
stalls on the first night of a play. 

I confess I myself hesitated at first about getting up 
at five in the morning to see an eclipse of the sun. I 
felt that what Dr. Johnson said about the Giant’s Causeway 
might well be adapted to eclipses of the sun, and that, 
while a total eclipse might be worth seeing, it was not 
worth getting up to see. For one thing, I know nothing 
of astronomy. I do not know enough to be surprised 
that the moon should get between the earth and the sun: 
I am surprised only that it does not do so more often. 
Those of us who talk in this fashion are sometimes accused 
of pretending the thing that is not, but I am sure that 
the world is far fuller than learned men suppose of human 
beings who have only a very hazy notion of why the 
world goes round the sun, and who would not be unduly 
astonished if somebody proved to-morrow that the earth 
is flat. If we read even the simplest book on the sum, 
moon and stars, we are in a world that we can no more 
understand than the works of a motor-car. We may 
repeat scraps of science, but we repeat them as jargo2. 
A clever child with a clever question could reduce us to 
silence. Hence an eclipse of the sun has little meammg 
for us except as a rarity and a spectacle. We are 
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more learned in the laws of the solar system after it than 
before it. To us it is only a pageant and a thing that, 
unless rejuvenation becomes practical, we are never likely 
to see again. 

This, naturally, was the mood in which the vast majority 
of men and women looked forward to the eclipse of Wed- 
nesday morning. To many of them it was mainly an 
excuse for sitting up all night—an excuse much sought 
after by the young. I myself am past the age when 
sitting up all night is a pleasure, but I sat up all night 
at Southport on Tuesday, or, rather, tramped the pave- 
ments all night with the quick-moving crowd that turned 
the occasion into a bank holiday of the small hours. 
Someone said that, while the eclipse ultimately turned day 
into night, it began by turning night into day in Southport. 
The very merry-go-rounds kept the painted horses galloping 
through the dawn, and I myself descended the water-chute 
between three and four in the morning. I was also 
tempted to sit in a crazy motor-car in a game called 
Dodging "Em, in which every car collided with another 
ear, not because I am much given to such strenuous amuse- 
ments, but because the sun was about to be eclipsed by 
the moon and this was the fashion in which a large part 
of the human race was heralding the event. Others 
welcomed the rising sun with concertinas. Others by 
throwing darts. But everybody agreed with the men of 
science that at least something extraordinary was about 
to happen, and that it was an occasion for rejoicing. 

As for the eclipse itself, was it worth going to see? 
Was it worth sitting up all night for? I am inclined to 
think that it was. There was a curious excitement in the 
air due to the fact that until almost the last moment 
none of us could be certain that we were really going to 
see it. It was the excitement of a race between the sun 
and the cloud-drift that threatened to obscure it. If 
the sun could only rise fast enough to escape out of the 
thickest part of the haze before the eclipse took place, 
we knew that all would be well, and each of us had a 
feeling of personal triumph as gradually the sun emerged 
and shone, if not in full strength, at least as brilliantly 
as could be expected at six o’clock in the morning in 
lancashire. Small boys peered through their dark glasses 
at it, and the masks that many people wore gave them 
the aspect of a company of highwaymen. Excitement 
grew more intense as the edge of the moon’s shadow could 
be seen making a little indtntation in the circle. There 
was a general murmur like the “‘ They’re off!” at the 
start of a horse-race, and we were impatient only because 
the advance of the moon was at so slow a pace. The 
haze grew thicker, and we no longer needed smoked 
glasses to watch the sun as it dwindled into a smaller and 
smaller image of the moon. As it dwindled to little more 
than the rim of a sickle, we were still in daylight, but we 
were in daylight that we knew would fly from us in the 
winking of an eye. That death of daylight, as the body 
of the moon filled the whole circle of the sun, was somehow 
or other a spectacle that, though expected, was so astonish- 
ing that one felt as excited as though one had been a 
primitive man and subject to all his terrors on such 
occasions. It was as though a great wind of darkness 
had swept across the sky—a plague of darkness malign 
and terrible. And, with all appearance of life blotted 
out of the upper air, a round dead world hung there, still 
and sinister, where light had been, and no terror of storm 
or earthquake that had broken the silence would have 

fn surprising. Probably there are still in us some 
relics of the primitive awe—some sense of our dependence 
on the sun and fear of strange portents. Certainly it was 
hot merely from curiosity that one stared through the 
holes of one’s mask at the lifeless moon that seemed to 


stand as motionless in the heavens as the sun had stood 
for Joshua. 

The part of us that was curious was more interested 
in the corona—that haze of lightless light round the sun 
that makes the moon look all the more like the corpse of 
a world. The astronomers had led us to expect great 
things of the corona, and many descriptions had been 
written of its surprising loveliness. I fancy there was 
too much of a haze to permit the corona to be seen in its 
most startling and beautiful effects. I heard one man 
saying that he had seen a spout of fire shaped like a clay 
pipe at the edge of the moon, but I myself missed it. To 
say truth, it is not possible for an inexpert eye belonging 
to a man who has been up all night to observe very much 
in twenty-three seconds. Most of us, I imagine, saw little 
but the awful darkness, and the tidal wave of light that 
came as suddenly afterwards, with the elation of joybells 
or a garden newly burst into flower. These things we 
shall remember, doing our best not to boast. Many of 
the spectators applauded the sun as he re-emerged 
triumphantly. That, I admit, seemed rather comic, but 
even that may have been the expression of a mood that 
goes back far beyond the invention of charabancs, water- 
chutes, and the skee-ball, with which modern man cele- 
brates the death and resurrection of the sun. 

We Be 


THE FARMER IN REVOLT 


URING the past weeks, in the course of a tour 
D through East Anglia, I have heard responsible 
farmers say things that they would have been 
astonished to hear only a few years ago. Pillars of the 
Tory Party, men who have never allowed their intelligence 
to interfere with their allegiance, have declared openly 
that the time has come when they must see if they cannot 
come to terms with another political body. One farmer 
whose business brings him into touch with the frequenters 
of the largest market in his county told me that this sugges- 
tion has been made to him not once but many times in 
the last few months, while another farmer equally capable 
and no less influential to whom I quoted his colleague’s 
remark, said “‘ He’s quite right. If the Unionists cannot 
help us we must find the Party that can and will. The 
Liberals might,” he went on, “if they had the power, but 
we can’t reckon with them in their present condition. 
Labour, on the other hand, is deeply concerned with the 
position of the farm worker and does aim at stabilising wheat 
prices. If any party will fix a figure that will enable us to 
grow our corn without loss, I don’t think that we need 
hesitate to support it. When we can grow wheat in security 
and at a profit, however small, the industry will recover. 
So far as wages go, most of us would rather pay our men 
two pounds than thirty shillings if we had the means.” 
This position is one that the farmer has never approached 
before, and its significance is emphasised by recent proceed- 
ings at the meeting of the Council of Agriculture, when Sir 
George Courthope, Chairman of the Unionist Agricultural 
Committee in the House of Commons, brought forward a 
resolution urging that agriculture should be placed under 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act. Although the Minister 
of Agriculture who was present told the meeting frankly 
that the Government would do nothing along these lines 
to help the farmer, the resolution was carried by a majority 
of more than two to one. It is interesting to consider the 
causes of a revolt that can find expression in so significant 
a fashion. 
In the first place we have to remember that farming has 
now had a succession of bad years. Just now the drought 
of April and May has reduced Spring-sown corn, pots, 
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and pulses to a rather parlous condition, while the hay crop 
is negligible. In the cattle trade the quarrels of the great 
packing houses have led to such a slump in prices that men 
who fatten cattle and sheep have done so at a heavy loss. 
One of the cleverest farmers in the business tells me that 
he lost £5,000 last year, and there are few signs down to the 
present that his losses will be less severe in 1927. Business 
in veal and pork has been good because foreign imports of 
both have been forbidden on account of foot and mouth 
disease ; those who seek to protect the cattle industry point 
out that after the first few weeks the price to the consumer 
became normal, though the farmer has been able to sell 
both calf and pig at a profit. It is interesting to learn that 
the Latvian Government was about to establish a plant to 
“ handle ” one thousand pigs a week for the English market, 
when the embargo was put on. Other Governments, of 
which Poland is one, were active in pursuit of our pork 
trade. So curiously interwoven are the various branches of 
agricultural production that the bacon factories are suffering 
badly because it is impossible to buy the necessary number 
of pigs. Farmers finding a ready market for young pork 
are not going to the expense of bringing their pigs to the 
point at which they are fit to become bacon, and the pork 
butchers too are suffering from the farmers’ good fortune 
which, they say, leaves them no margin of profit. 

Another cause for deep dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment lies in the failure to check the action of the market 
rings and the combines that deal with everything the farmer 
has to buy or seeks to sell. A Bill, to be called “ The 
Auctions Act,” and designed to end the rings, is before the 
House of Commons, but its future is not assured and it is 
hard to see how it can be made workable. Just as though 
meat prices were not sufficiently depressed, the farmer, in all 
the smaller markets of this country and in some of the larger 
ones, must pay toll to the buying ring which collects his 
beasts, his sheep and his pigs, week after week at knockout 
prices, and then resells to its members and pools the con- 
siderable increase. The farmer’s field peas and his soft 
fruit suffer in many districts, the tendency among members 
of every ring and combine is to increase rather than to reduce 
the measure of their depredations. The dangers of consigning 
to Covent Garden are notorious and the difficulty of finding 
fair markets farther afield becomes greater every year. 
Motor traction has solved a part of the problem, to the 
great loss of the railway companies ; it has enabled supplies 
to be sent direct to big suburban, provincial or seaside 
centres and developed a brisk and profitable seasonal trade. 
But wherever there is a small market there is a ring, and 
wherever there is a ring the producer must suffer, in order 
that men who live merely by their wits may thrive. 

Some agriculturists who have the necessary capital and 
live within reach of busy centres have been opening up 
shops on their own account in the past few years, and in 
spite of lack of experience have made unexpected profits, 
so that the tendency is for the practice to develop. But 
a large outlay is required and it is only a small minority 
who are within what might be called an economic distance of 
desirable centres. 

Another matter that gives the farmer pause in his 
support of the present Government is a steady depletion 
of the rural areas. He knows quite well that in all save a 
few counties that know nothing of factories, the landworker 
is encouraging his sons to take up any job rather than his 
own, and when the present generation of middle-aged men 
passes from active service, the difficulty of obtaining suc- 
cessors may prove insurmountable. The trouble is that 
the labourer’s minimum is also his maximum wage and the 
young man of twenty-one knows that when he is forty-two 
or sixty-three he will be no better off. On the other hand 
boys who have gone into the motor industry find themselves , 
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when they come of age, in the receipt of more money than 
their fathers can hope to earn even with the hard-won aid 
of harvest and overtime; lads who drive the van for the 
butcher or the baker can demand a bigger wage than th. 
man who guides the plough. In present circumstances the 
farmer cannot afford to pay better money, but he realises 
quite well that the wage he is paying is not sufficient tp 
attract young men to the land, and that unless he can fing 
the means to raise it he will be unable to take any advantage 
of an improvement in the industry. He may grumbk 
when the sons of his men go off to Australia or Canada o 
the nearest town where there is a cycle shop or a ; 
but he does not blame them. While he protests that he cap. 
not afford to pay the minimum wage he will admit chee 
that it is not a living wage for a man with a family. 

Wherever he turns the farmer finds himself at his wity 
end. When the present Government talk loudly about the 
benefits of sugar beet (which were conferred upon the farmer 
by the Labour Party) he is not altogether convinced about 
the future, because he knows that unless the wise men gt 
Geneva succeed in getting the rate of agricultural wages 
levelled up in Central Europe he will never be able to compete 
under Free Trade with the sugar-beet growers of countries 
where labour can be hired in plenty for twopence or three. 
pence an hour; his best chance lies in the increase of 
his tonnage per acre, and the best sugar-beet growers in 
England, the men of Norfolk, are working to this end. But 
as the areas of sweated labour become more widely known 
there is an ever-increasing rush to them on the part of 
those who trade in farm produce. For example, in Czecho- 
Slovakia peas are being grown for the English market 
at prices with which our farmers cannot compete because 
there the labour of men and women can be had for the 
equivalent of 12s. a week. 

One farmer, a staunch Tory, told the writer that in his 
opinion the Government seem to think that they have dis- 
posed of the agriculturists when they have told them that 
it is more than their political life is worth to give them either 
a subsidy or protection. Clearly an ever-increasing number 
of the men who with their forbears have been the mainstay 
of Tory Governments have come to the conclusion that 
while they will live for their party, they are not prepared 
to die for it. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am surprised that a contributor to our greatest 
weekly journal should make such a glaring misstatement % 
appeared in an article in your columns last Saturday. “ The 
use of ‘whom’ for ‘who’ is unknown in England.” Why, 
it is as common as blackbirds in June. Have you never read 
in an English newspaper such a sentence as “ This was & 
man whom the people thought should be Prime Minister : 
Both London and provincial newspapers are full of this error. 
You will find it even in the works of that typical Englishman, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, whom it would be very daring to describe # 
an uneducated man. If you like, I will send you example 
from leading newspapers, as they occur. hd 
+ But tush! Iam puling. Like Burke, Swift, Sterne, “ Y. Y. 
and Yeats, I am an Irishman, and my views have no weight: 
—yYours, etc., 

Birmingham. 

June 26th. 

[“ W. W.” writes: ‘“ Here I must admit a carelessness of 
phrase. I was thinking of the common American misusage 
such as “whom is he?” This error is not, I think, known ® 
England, but in America it is as common as “* between i 
and I” is over here. The common misusage to which ™. 
Bevan refers is regarded by many people as debatable—® 
‘ attracted case.’ Shakespeare uses it and it appears, of cour, 
in that monument of classical English, the Authorised — 
of the Bible, e.g., ‘Whom say ye that I am ? ep 
xvi. 15). I had in mind the quite indefensible form of & 
which the American delegates also, no doubt, were 
of when they raised the point.”—Ep. N.S.] 


F. W. Bevan. 
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THE FREE STATE ELECTIONS 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAn. 

$m,—The statement by your Irish Correspondent that the 
dection of the Minister of Finance was due to the second 

which he received from his Republican opponent 
is a most unfair and misleading interpretation of the facts. 
It is true that Mr. Blythe received 64 Republican votes by 
transfer, but, seeing that Mr. Blythe had a plurality of 771 
yotes over the runner-up, he would have been elected in any 
ese, even if he had received none of these votes. 

Further, it is unfair to suggest that the Irish voters are 
gnintelligent as regards how these express their preferences 
for candidates. Out of 3,295 transferred Republican votes 
there were 2,447 surplus to the requirement of the Republican 
andidate. Surely with Mr. Blythe’s record as Minister for 
Finance it is not unreasonable that 64 of these voters should 

him to Mr. Haslett, the Independent, or to Mr. McVeagh, 
the National League candidate.—Yours, etc., 

80 Mid. Abbey Street, E. K. Eason. 

Dublin. 
June_28th. 


THE LIQUOR (POPULAR CONTROL) BILL 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Sim,—May I, without entering into argument upon the 

issue, point out a mis-statement of fact in your note 
on the above Bill? It is that “once any district . . . has 
decided in favour of No Licence, it is not to be allowed ever 
again to change its mind.” This is not the case. An area 
which has voted for No Licence may at a subsequent poll 
are held every four years) vote to become “ wet” again, 
the Drink Trade in that area would be run on “ reorga- 
” lines by a statutory National Board, assisted by central 
local Advisory Committees. Between these two alter- 
an area may experiment as often as it likes.—Yours, 

CiceLty WILMoT, 
Secretary, “ Oxford” Bill Committees. 

416 Abbey House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

June 28th. 


AN APPEAL FOR SUNLIGHT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

#§$m,—This week there comes into force, on July Ist, the 
Public Health (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926, being the first 
piece of general legislation against the plague-cloud, as Ruskin 
rightly called it, since the abortive clauses in Disraeli’s great 
Public Health Act of 1875. You have already published a 
damaging criticism* of this Act, which totally fails to deal 
with the domestic chimneys, even of houses yet unbuilt, and 
which allows loopholes for the present owner even of grossly 
smoking industrial chimneys. But no further legislation may 
be hoped for during many years to come. 

Two main duties now fall to the task of the Sunlight League. 
The first is to arouse and educate public opinion, so that, 
wherever there are smoking factory chimneys, there may be 
enough citizens, weary of being smoked to death, who will 
insist on obtaining from the new Act such abatement of 
industrial smoke as may be possible. Experience in many 
other instances shows that only such arousal of public opinion 
will avail against vested interest, inertia and stupidity. 

Secondly, the League must work for public education as to 
the value of sunlight, the ways of using it to conquer the diseases 
of darkness, and especially the right equipment of our new 
houses so as not to eclipse the light of life. This we must do 
knowing that further legislative help is beyond hope. 

For these purposes we now appeal for sunlight. We want 
many new members (10s. 6d. annually, including subscription 
for Sunlight) and we want substantial donations to help us to 
carry out our educative work. We do not run clinics, nor 
lamps, nor send children into the country for a day in the year 
. work, worthy of all help—but we aim at making our 
cities fit for children and adults to live in every day in the year. 
Your readers were generous when last year you allowed me to 
appeal. They helped to make our work for the new Act possible, 
,» Such as it is, we must be grateful for it: but it closes the 
door to substantial legislation and therefore makes our pro- 
paganda work more necessary than ever. I pray that your 
Teaders may help towards this constructive, creative, funda- 
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mental work, designed to make unnecessary so much of the 

pone endless polition on which millions of pounds are spent 
The ht League, . W. Saeesy, 

29 Gordon Square, W.C. (Chairman of Council). 

June 28th. 


by the kind-hearted.—Yours, or 
* Tue New STaTESMAN, “ A Miserable Triumph,” January 8th, 1927. 








Miscellany 


INSECTS AND MEN 


R. WELLS has been offering us Utopias for the 
last twenty years. The one feature common 
to all of them is that they are laid in the future, 

they depend upon some chemical or mechanical invention 
which is yet to be made, or else they revert to a use of the 
old discredited deus ex machina in the guise of a Martian 
or the Man in the Moon. M. Maeterlinck, however, follows 
the simpler method of discovering Utopias ready-made ; 
a method which has the advantage of offering scientific 
study and a firm basis on which to speculate. In La Vie 
des Abeilles he was able to crystallise from a mass of 
scattered knowledge a single record of the life of the hive : 
but his chief interest was to compare bees with men, to 
insist upon their skill as masons and mathematicians, to 
question the old riddle of instinct and intelligence, and to 
leave as insoluble the all-directing influence which he called 
the Spirit of the Hive. 

He has followed the same method in his latest book*, 
and he has encountered the same problems. One is 
tempted to say that he is little nearer to finding a solution ; 
it could scarcely be otherwise; but the facts which he 
brings to light and the interpretation of them he suggests 
—while frankly admitting its inconclusiveness—are even 
more vivid and extraordinary than anything in his book 
of the bees. 

The termites, or white ants, live underground in cement 
forts, which they have built from the inside as a defence 
against their powerful enemies and in particular the ants. 
Their struggle for life is terrific. They can survive only 
in tropical regions like Borneo and West Africa; yet they 
die when exposed to the rays of the sun. They have a 
vital need for moisture ; but in such climates there is often 
not a drop of rain for seven or eight months on end. These 
well-nigh impossible conditions have been met, and are in 
part responsible for a civilisation which, as M. Maeterlinck 
observes, is in some respects superior to our own. 

It is a Utopia of efficiency. The fort and its inhabitants 
form the state; to the security and well-being of which 
everything is directed and everything sacrificed. Here 
is communism pushed to the extreme and working almost 
with economic perfection. There is a complete division 
of labour, of such fundamental labour as nourishment and 
reproduction. The needs of the state are three: (1) 
Building and nourishment, (2) defence, (8) reproduction. 
To meet these, three distinct classes exist, each suited 
physically to its duties and incapable of performing the 
duties of any other class. There are the workers, the 
soldiers, the full-sexed adults. One is reminded inevitably 
of the laws of Manu and the origins of the “ caste ”’ system, 

To the workers belongs the dual task of keeping the fort 
in repair and of feeding the community. Both of these 
are effected by the elementary process of digestion. Their 
excreta provides cement for building and digested food 
for nourishment: in time of famine, cement can be taken 
from the walls and digested once again. In itself the 
digestion is at once bizarre and faultless, The workers 
feed on cellulose, the commonest matter in the world except 
mineral, and being unable to digest it themselves they 
entrust the business to thousands of protozoa, which 
inhabit the stomach and form a third of the total weight 
of the insect. These parasites digest the cellulose, die 
and are in their turn digested by the termite. Workers 
are male and female, but as they have no part in the work 





* La Vie des Termites. By Maurice Maeterlinck. An English 
translation by Alfred Sutro has just been published under the title 
The Life of the White Ant. Allen and Unwin. 
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of reproduction, they have denied their sex by a voluntary 
or at least an unresisted castration. They never leave the 
fort—all their foraging expeditions being carried on 
underground—they are totally blind, unarmed and wingless. 

The second class, the soldiers, are also blind, wingless, 
and unsexed. But they are monstrously armed, for the 
purposes of fighting, with scissor-jaws larger in themselves 
than the rest of the body. They are wholly dependent on 
the workers for food. A soldier walking in one of the tunnels 
and chancing to feel hungry will stretch out his antenna 
and tap on the shoulder a passing worker who thereupon 
generously yields the contents of his intestine. They 
are many times larger than the workers; and they can be 
seen keeping a motionless watch at the small air-holes 
with which their fort is perforated, attending a possible 
breach and attack from outside. 

From the full-sexed adults the king and queen are 
chosen; and here there is an apparent example of waste. 
For only the king and queen are necessary to maintain 
the population of the state. When the royal couple have 
been chosen the others fly in a cloud from the city— 
much in the manner of the bees’ marriage-flight—and, 
unable to feed themselves, fall an easy prey to birds, reptiles 
and cats. The instant they have gone the vigil is resumed 
by the soldiers, the breaches closed by the workers, 
and there is no readmittance for these idle reckless creatures 
who have left the city. They alone are provided with wings 
and eyes, to help them on their disastrous journey. 
Meanwhile the newly-appointed king and queen are taken 
to the royal chamber, where they cut off one another’s 
wings—a sign of their common future slavery. The queen 
grows to a monstrous size, 3,000 times the size of an ordinary 
worker, and for the rest of her life can do nothing but lay 
eggs, at the rate of one a second without intermission. 
She lies swollen and unable to move, guarded by a ring of 
soldiers and fed and caressed by bands of workers. The 
king, a small, pitiful creature, hides under her huge side. 
Eggs are received by more workers and carried away to 
special chambers. From these eggs are hatched the 
pupe which are afterwards transformed into workers, 
soldiers or adults at the will and dictate of the unknown 
force which rules the state. This miracle of polymorphism 
is the final triumph of a polity which in its way is very 
near to Communist perfection. 

That is a brief, and, unfortunately, a dry, account of the 
termites’ political economy ; but every word of it is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the consequent riddles. First 
of all, what is the ruling force of the state? Not the royal 
pair, who are good for nothing but the work of reproduction, 
who are left to starve as soon as the queen’s fecundity 
show signs of dwindling. Nor are the soldiers in a better 
condition ; for they are subjected to a fierce discipline and 
a continual relentless vigil, such as not even the trappists 
endure ; and at the least public danger thay may have to 
give up their lives. Is it, then, the workers, the weakest, 
though the most numerous of all, that are the ruling force ? 
They control the food-supply, and by refusing it could 
destroy the state; but at the same time they would 
destroy themselves, for they would be helpless against the 
attacks of the giant soldiers. 

M. Maeterlinck argues that the fort must be regarded as 
a single being, and the individual termites as atoms of the 
whole. He compares the blood corpuscles of the human 
body, which work and fight and sacrifice themselves at the 
dictate of an unknown force. He prefers this strange 
acceptance to his previous “ spirit of the hive.” But, after 
all, they are neither of them explanations; and it seems 
only to be a question of finding a suitable name for what we 
do not understand. This power which chooses the day for 
the marriage-flight, which regulates the numbers born into 


aS 


each class, which governs and orders the state to the smallest 
detail of one-way traffic and artificial temperature—on, 
may call it the spirit of the hive, or the life-force, or God, 

I have called this state a Utopia, not only because it is g 
state which has in its essentials already been offered as ay 
ideal to man, but because, as M. Maeterlinck significantly 
remarks, it is an ideal (Good God, what an “ ideal”}) 
towards which perhaps we are working to-day. What ig 
the factory method by which a car is assembled but 
division of labour essentially the same as that of the 
termites? Communism does not come through any 
political party, but by a tendency of our whole civilisation, 
All modern inventions have this tendency: and modem 
thought is backing them. In Back to Methusaleh—for the 
most part a disappointing piece of speculation—there was 
one startling idea: the elimination of sex as it now exists, 
It was not merely the dream of a puritan or a gibe at 
romanticism, but the statement of a definite possibility, 
The objection to sex was purely economic ; it was an objec. 
tion to disorder and prodigality and waste. There was 4 
vision in the recent film Metropolis of a new race of men, the 
workers of machines, living underground and supplying the 
man-power for the world’s dynamos. The issue was, it is 
true, avoided with some clap-trap and maudlin sentiment; 
but Metropolis stood out from other films sharp like a 
question-mark. At the present time there is more talk of 
efficiency, and even an attaining of it, than there has been 
at any former period of our civilization. There are even 
many sacrifices more or less consciously made for 
“* efficiency.”’ Is this tendency serious, or is it a mere whim 
of the moment ? We must remember that the human race 
is yet young. The termites preceded us by some millions 
of years; their civilisation has grown out of a struggle 
which seems to have ended in a barrenly mechanical form 
of Communism. Is that the end towards which Man is now 
struggling? It is a most pregnant and very fascinating 
question. 

M. Maeterlinck concludes with a picture of the earth 
growing cold, of men burrowing like insects underground to 
find warmth. Shall we succeed as well as the Termites? 
And is such success worth seeking? The answer, like the 
question, all hangs on a mere supposition; but then it is 
the peculiar joy of reading Maeterlinck that he leads one, 
almost insensibly, to take up a thread of argument and 
follow it through a labyrinth of absorbing hypotheses. 

G. W. Sronmer. 


THE DRAGONFLY 


OW, when my roses are half buds, half flowers, 
N And loveliest, the king of flies has come— 
It was a fleeting visit, all too brief; 
In three short minutes he had seen them all, 
And rested, too, upon an apple leaf. 


There, his round shoulders humped with emeralds, 
A gorgeous opal crown set on his head, 

And all those shining honours to his breast— 
‘“* My garden is a lovely place,” thought I, 

*“* But is it worthy of so fine a guest ?” 


He rested there, upon that apple leaf— 

** See, see,” I cried amazed, “* his opal crown, 
And all those emeralds clustered round his head!” 

‘“* His breast, my dear, how lovely was his breast,” 
The voice of my Beloved quickly said. 


** See, see his gorgeous crown, that shines 
With all those jewels bulging round its rim—”’ 
I cried aloud at night, in broken rest. 
Back came the answer quickly, in my dream— 
** His breast, my dear, how lovely was his breast ! ” 
W. H. Davies. 
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Drama 


THE SPOOK SONATA 


TRINDBERG is one of those authors to whom 
justice will not be done until he is almost 
forgotten. Unlike Ibsen, he has had no 
William Archer to give us a uniform transla- 

tion of his works with critical commentary, and if there 
was not something fatally meretricious in the man, he 
has, at any rate, had the misfortune to attract wind- 

and humbugs in great numbers. Those who have 
translated him into English and “‘ explained ” him have 
nearly always written in this strain : 

At Paris in 1895 and 1896 he strove to make gold by the 
transmutation of baser metals, while at the same time his 
spirit was travelling through all the seven hells in its search 
for the heaven promised by the great mystics of the past. 


That Strindberg during a time of mental disturbance 
attempted to transmute base metals into gold is true ; 
that his spirit travelled through seven hells might be 
true if we could be certain of what it meant; but it is 
at least certain that we must be suspicious of a writer 
who lures his commentators into such a vein. 

The Spook Sonata presents us with an authentic piece 
of Strindberg which is worth examination. Mr. 
Fagan’s production made such an impression at the few 
experimental matinées that it has been put on at the 
Strand Theatre for evening performance for one week, 
and I hope the run may be continued for at least 
another week, as The Spook Sonata is a work of great 
importance. This importance is due not so much to 
its intrinsic merits—which are, however, notable— 
as to its technique. The position of Strindberg in the 
history of dramatic art has not yet been clearly seen, 
but I believe that Strindberg is as great an innovator 
in drama as Cézanne was in painting, though his work 
remains comparatively unknown and disregarded ; or else 
it is praised extravagantly for psychological peculiarities 
and emotional idiosyncrasies which, like the warts on 
Cromwell’s face, are not without bearing on the man’s 
constitution, but are far from being the essence of his 
genius. 

When the curtain falls on the first act of The Spook 
Sonata one realises that one has been in the presence of 
a magician of the theatre. It is very rarely that we see 
a play which we feel is so essentially dramatic that we 
cannot conceive of it in any other form, but here is 
something which would be nothing until presented on 
the stage. It is not only that eye and ear are both 
appealed to—although this dual appeal in itself suffices 
to separate The Spook Sonata from the mass of mere 
literature which is talked and acted on the stage. It is 
more even than this. Strindberg uses the machinery 
of the theatre; he constructs his work not only with 
words, with actors, with properties, with light and with 
colour, but his play has a dramatic and not either 
a merely verbal rhythm, or that physical rhythm of 
cause and effect which goes by the misnomer of action. 

The result is that it is impossible to describe the 
content of The Spook Sonata. It is perfectly named, 
and one might as well try to paraphrase a sonnet by 
Keats or a lyric by Blake as try to describe this dra- 
matic sonata in words. I do not mean by this to 
msinuate that Strindberg is an artist of the calibre of 
either Keats or Blake. What I mean is that whereas 
most plays are mere transcriptions of novels or short 
stories put into dialogue and spoken by living actors 
got up to represent the characters and with the story 
writer’s descriptions replaced by scenery, The Spook 
Sonata is pure drama conceived in terms of the theatre. 

Those who have studied the “ No ” plays of Japan 
or have read the description by Mr. Sickert of the 
acting of one of these plays—given by Mr. Arthur 
Waley in the appendix to his fine translation of some 


“No” plays—will be best able to understand what is 
meant. Even Tchekov, to whom we owe a new con- 
ception of drama, was a less original innovator than 
Strindberg. When the Three Sisters and The Cherry 
Orchard were first performed in London by a private 
society not many years ago they were greeted with 
ridicule and incomprehension by people who were pro- 
bably familiar with the novels of Dostoievsky. It was 
therefore not Tchekov’s “ Russian” characters—who, 
by the way, are so terrifyingly English—who were the 
difficulty ; it was the novelty of the manner of pre- 
sentation. The dramatic art of Tchekov is almost 
entirely an art of dialogue. He has no plot in the old 
theatrical sense, just as the music of Debussy has no 
development in the old musical sense. But Tchekov 
weaves his magic tapestry of conversation, of broken 
monologue and dialogue, using what appear at first to 
be meaningless scraps and fragments until presently a 
design emerges, and when the design has emerged com- 
pletely and is at last visible as a whole, the play ceases. 
That is a completely new form of drama as different 
from the drama of The Doll’s House or Man and Super- 
man as Fétes or Nuages is different from the Meister- 
singer overture or Fingal’s Cave. 

Like many great innovators, Tchekov remains the 
master of his own method, and although every dramatist 
of the future will owe something to Tchekov, no one 
is likely to surpass him in his own style. With Strind- 
berg, however, it is different. The Spook Sonata is 
not a supreme masterpiece in a new manner. In this 
case the manner is more important than the matter. 
It may be impossible ultimately to separate form from 
content, but T'he Spook Sonata is important in the way 
that the first use of colour was important in the history 
of painting. The artist who first used colour might 
have produced a painting which was inferior as a work 
of art to many a contemporary drawing, but to what 
possibilities had he opened the way! The Spook 
Sonata is far superior to the great majority of plays 
written during the last fifty years. Like the plays of 
Tchekov and unlike the plays of Lonsdale and Maugham 
it penetrates beyond the surface of social life to that of 
human life and reveals an energy of intelligence and 
emotion which ought to place its author among the 
great dramatists of the world. But there is something 
awry in Strindberg’s vision, a thin, vinegarish inability 
to accept pains and imperfections as essential colours 
in the world harmony. I do not mean by this to 
criticise Strindberg adversely for being an idealist. 
Without an intense passion for perfection no man, no 
artist can be great; but Strindberg has a certain 
moral and physical squeamishness which causes him 
to make mountains out of molehills; for him the 
warts on Cromwell’s face would be the ruin of all hope, 
they would be magnified in his mind until they destroyed 
everything else. An excessive susceptibility to any 
kind of imperfection is always a bad sign, a sign of a 
lack of proportion, of balance in the personality ; just 
as the lack of susceptibility is a sign of dullness, of 
stupidity and insensitiveness. Strindberg had a peculiar 
hatred of certain moral flaws which occasionally 
made him rave like a madman and always distorted his 
judgment. In The Spook Sonata we feel we are in 
the presence of a man who like Swift had great qualities 
of intelligence and feeling, but in whom some raw and 
open wound was the cause of madness and hate. 

The production by Mr. Fagan was excellent and it 
must have given him great pleasure to do, for The — 
Sonata calls for the art of the producer at its highest. 
The acting was conspicuously good, but I should like 
to mention in particular Mr. Allan Jeayes—whose 
“Old Man” was a very fine performance. Mr. 
Reginald Smith and Mr. A. Henderson Stone were as 
ood as possible as Johannsen and Bengtsson, while 
Miss Barbara Gott was a perfectly sinister cook. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r | “HE fountains of Versailles play, I believe, during 
the summer on the first Sunday of every month, 
but only for an hour, for the expense of refilling 

the reservoir is considerable. The gardens are, of course, 

crowded on those days. The long vista from the palace 
terrace is then black with sauntering people, and the 
grand flights of steps which lead down from one stone- 
framed mirror of water to another are as packed as seats 
in a theatre. Then, at four o’clock, every gesticulating 
triton, nymph and river-god begins to spout at once, 
throwing jets this way and that, and white refreshing 
columns are sent up into the sky. And it is not only in 
that stately vista itself, which reaches far beyond the 
middle-distance, that these graceful forms suddenly appear, 
diminishing to the eye from the height of tallest poplar 
to the size of an aigrette, but wherever to the right and 
left of it avenues converge upon some mossy marble basin, 
there, too, a fountain tosses up above the trees its clustered 
foam and tattered crystal, and bubbling balustrades are 
hung with water-curtains. If you chance to visit Versailles 
on one of those Sundays, do not fail to explore the beeches 
on the left of the famous Perspective, and to find the less 
famous but most elegant Cirque. Built by the king for 
music on hot summer nights, it lies like a crown of stone 
in the dark wood—a crown which lacks its jewels, till, 
between each pair of slender pillars and beneath each 
light arch, a little fountain stands and glitters. 

* * aa 


I am often entertained by commonplace reflections, 
provided they are my own; an idea which, imparted by 
another, might possibly provoke from me a somewhat 
hasty assent, can, fortunately, beguile my solitude. Thus, 
watching the crowds moving about the domain of the 
Grand Monarch, the approximately happy families squatting 
on the grass, the listless processions of quiet drab people 
loitering along the alleys and past the statues of this 
royal garden, where once it had been the privilege of few 
to walk, I reflected upon the Triumph of Democracy. 
Clearly, the value of delightful scenes and objects was 
enhanced by their being enjoyed by many. True, those 
who were now enjoying these scenes, myself included, 
were not themselves delightful objects; indeed, we 
detracted from the beauty of what we had come to admire, 
but the increase in diffused pleasure was so enormously 
greater than the loss that no sane man could regret the 
turn the world had taken. What, after all, did I as one 
of a crowd chiefly miss while visiting such places? Only 
the swelling joy of a special privilege which, in other days, 
might conceivably have been mine. And, pleased to 
find myself thus approving the age in which I had been 
born, for 

Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son Age 

De son Age a tout le malheur, 
I was about to rest upon this commonplace and to seek 
a more secluded portion of the park, when I was conscious 
of a dim misgiving. A name, once a bugbear to all decent 
people, occurred to me—Mandeville. Why had I thought 
of Mandeville ? What semi-conscious train of reflection 
had reminded me of The Fable of the Bees, or rather, of 
his own prose commentary upon that work, so much the 
most important part of it. I had thought of him once 
before, I remembered, when floating past the gorgeous 
palaces of Venice. 

- . 

The theme of that reckless but ingenious thinker (you 

can tell from his style that his aim was to be as upsettingly 


——— 


clever as possible and to give pain) was that men’s vices 
and their selfishness had been the creative factors jn 
civilisation. Judged as the comprehensive generalisation 
it claimed to be, the theory did not stand; vice had not 
built the cathedrals and temples; those poems and those 
works of thought which attested most clearly the dignity 
of man and the value of life, had not sprung from greed 
and selfish impulses; scientific discovery had been the 
result of disinterested curiosity. Yet how much truth 
still remained in Mandeville’s contention! Man was a 
competitive and ostentatious animal, and in every land, 
what was, apart from its natural beauties, most worth 
a visit, if not its traces of the free sway of those ungenerous 
passions ? I asked myself what made the English country- 
side delightful: its soft green parks, stately houses and 
carefully preserved, most uneconomic woods. What did 
we now rush about in trains and charabancs to enjoy, if 
not the pride of palaces and castles? What did we gaze 
at longest in museums? The remnants of splendour 
intended to abash and overawe. In every town the street 
or square through which it was exhilarating to walk was 
stamped with the spirit of exclusion and wary refinement, 
In Venice—the whole of Venice—it had been obvious at 
once to me, was one vast explosion of cut-throat com- 
petition in luxury and swagger; that was why Ruskin 
had gone about it cursing and lamenting, and inventing 
strange theories to excuse himself for yielding to its 
charm. And now, as I looked about me, I asked myself 
what was the scene which the crowd was enjoying before 
they went back to their flats and tenements but the 
creation of a ruthless and selfish pride—the shell of it? 
Democracy had found the pin with which to kill and 
pick out animals which made such shells; but could it 
make such shells itself? 
* * * 


Its spokesmen, looking into the future, prophesied 
pinnacled cities and bright-robed populations. (I had 
read Mr. Wells and sometimes been uplifted.) A million 
modern men of modest means were richer in spare cash 
than Louis XIV., but had they begun to decree their 
stately pleasure-domes ? If Democracy came to an end 
now—in a hundred years (it might)—what traces for which 
posterity would be grateful would it have left behind? 
I thought of the inky and ill-proportioned town-halls of 
the north; with slight relief of the huge new building by 
the side of Westminster Bridge (‘‘ tax not the County 
Council with vain expense”); of public parks which had 
not merely been taken over, but created. It was a bad 
business. Future historians would say that, though in 
imagination Democracy had dreamt of splendid common 
efforts, the real urge behind it had been towards securing 
for individuals a monotonous equality in very modest 
and uninspiring safety and comfort. Well, and whose 
fault was that? I asked the future historian with some 
indignation. Did I not ask myself for a little box of 8 
house, a bath, perhaps a scrap of a garden, before anything 
else? It was so, but that only went to prove that 
Democracy was probably uncreative. 

* * * 


Then I turned for relief to considering the life that had 
been lived among such splendid surroundings as Versailles. 
How petty, monotonous and stiflingly dull it had been 
after all. In the Mémoires of Saint-Simon we have 4 
picture of it which for vividness and exact truth was 
without a rival. What backbiting, boredom, squalor, 
baseness! It was immensely entertaining to read about; 
never had there been a better chance of observing human 
nature at close quarters, and never had an observer taken 
better advantage of such an opportunity. But what 8 
life! I have derived much comfort since from the Mémoires 
of Saint-Simon. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Twilight Sleep. By Eprru Waarron. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

Blue Voyage. By ConraD AIKEN. Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Mason’s Daughters. By Marnumpre Erker. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

sister Carrie. By Tuzoporr Dreiser. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

To-Morrow Morning. By ANNE ParrisH. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Wharton’s new novel Twilight Sleep has 
reminded me of the criticism on an English novel, published 
some months ago, made by a chorus of the author’s aunts. 
These good ladies were distressed, in the first place, that any 
relation of theirs should be capable of writing about human 
folly without pronounced condemnation: but the deepest 
source of their annoyance sprang from the fear lest this 
outspoken record of what was supposed to go on in the stately 
homes of England should be widely read in America. 

And in the same way Mrs. Wharton’s aunts, if she has any, 
may at this very moment possibly be shaking their heads over 
Twilight Sleep and saying: “‘ Of course there are women very 
like Pauline Manford in New York Society in these days, but 
what a pity that dear Edith’s book should be so widely read 
as it will be in London.” 

For Mrs. Manford, inexhaustibly rich, indiscriminately 
charitable, visiting her divorced husband once a week and 
completely failing to understand how horrid a mess she is 
making of her second marriage, is a thoroughly American 
type. And Mrs. Wharton has exposed her with a thoroughness 
that only just stops short of caricature. We see this exhausting 
woman, who finds time to attend to everybody’s business but 
her own, going through a day which begins with mental uplift 
at 7.80, includes a Birth Control Committee, a meeting of the 
Mothers’ Day Association (the aim of which was to encourage 
rather than control American birth), a sitting with a Mental 
Healer and another to a new French sculptor for her bust, 
interviews with both her husbands (separately), a five minutes’ 
visit to her daughter-in-law and the infant grandson, and 
ending with an enormous, and enormously successful, dinner- 
dance party given in her own house. She runs a town house 
and a country estate with the utmost efficiency, and wears out 
everybody in both households, including her desperate secretary, 
Maisie Bruss, and her nineteen-year-old daughter Nona. Pauline 
is an unflinchingly virtuous woman. She has divorced James 
Wyant, not because she had ceased to care about him, but 
because she owed it to her own virtue to proclaim against his 
solitary lapse, and, though she continues to see the sinner, 
“the scent she used always reminded him of a superior dis- 
infectant.”’ 

But it is not in her satire of Mrs. Manford’s conjugal com- 
prehensiveness, not even in the carefully prepared crash with 
its mixture of foolish tragedy and crazy farce, that the real 
exposure of Mrs. Wharton’s book is to be found. The desert 
she makes in the lives of her husbands and their children, a boy 
by Arthur Wyant, a girl by Dexter Manford, is explored for 
us with the biting impartiality that reaches one last moment 
of real tenderness, as is Mrs. Wharton’s own inimitable 
way with the characters she handles so masterfully. In 
Twilight Sleep the writer's second string plays the louder music. 
On it we hear alternate themes. One is the air of disillusioned 
boredom sung fretfully by Lita Wyant, Pauline’s lovely 
unprincipled daughter-in-law, and, in a more tragic key, by 
Nona Manford, a girl of the same age whose final sigh is for 
the peace of a convent. ‘Oh, but I mean a convent 
where nobody believes in anything.” This, according to 
Mrs. Wharton, is the song of post-war American youth. The 
other air—the twilight sleep tune—is played by rich and 
hearty American middle-age. It is an amplification of the 
doctrines of Mrs. Eddy and all her disciples and imitators : 

There is no such thing as Pain,” they chant. “ Poverty, 
Disease, Wrinkles, Fatigue, Misunderstanding are all False 
Claims. Illusions—you have only to say they don’t exist and 
they are gone.” But this attitude takes a great deal of keeping 
up. It has to be taught and re-taught : 

The Mahatma certainly had reduced Mrs. Manford’s hips— 
and made her less nervous too: for Mrs. Manford sometimes 
was nervous in spite of her breathless pursuit of repose. Not, 
4 course, in the same querulous uncontrolled way as poor Arthur 
Vyant, who had never been taught poise, or mental uplift, or 
being in tune with the Infinite; but rather as one agitated by 
the incessant effort to be calm. 

tow ‘Mahatma is succeeded by Alvah Loft, ‘the Busy Man’s 
» Who charged on a geometrically progressive scale for 


three, six or ten minutes of Inspirational Healing. But, in a 
week or so: 

She sometimes suspected that Alvah Loft’s doctrine might be 
only for beginners. That was what Sacha Gobine, the new Russian 
Initiate, plainly intimated. Of course there were innumerable 
degrees in the spiritual life, and it might be that sometimes Alvah 
Loft’s patients got beyond his level—got above it—without his 
being aware of this fact. Frankly, that was what Gobine thought 
must have happened in the case of Pauline. 

The book, it will be seen, is full of good, acid reading. And its 
satire will not be lost on London or Paris, where Mrs. Manford 
and her Inspirational Healers and Initiates have their counter- 
parts. Mrs. Wharton is not telling that uncomfortable thing 
the Truth exclusively about American millionaires. 

But, lest any reader of novels be nursing the delusion that 
folly is the exclusive business of the American rich, here comes 
Mr. Conrad Aiken with more but equally rasping Truth about the 
middle classes, about the second-class passengers on an Atlantic 
liner. Out of a narrative style that welters away in emulation 
of Mr. James Joyce and other introspectional adepts there 
creeps in Blue Voyage a set of extraordinarily unlovable charac- 
ters. Chief of these is Demarest, in whose perceptions the 
implications of the voyage are made: 

And this sad facetious Demarest, who when he laughs looks 
so astonishingly like a magnified gold-fish, isn’t he too as archaic 
as fire? . . . How can I ever make plain to Faubion or Cynthia 
why it is they cannot as powerfully organise my feelings as they 
organise those of Demarest. There lies this infra-red. There 
perhaps also whirls this ultra-violet. 

That is the way the story goes. It is all extraordinarily well 
done, the distressing thing being that when it is over we have 
been shown inside such dreadfully boring minds. 

Mrs. Eiker’s Mrs. Mason’s Daughters also deals with the lives 
and loves of middle-class America, or rather with its lives and 
its sexual adventures. For as Fernanda Mason, the second of 
Mrs. Mason’s not very charming daughters, observes when 
she has given up school teaching and settled down, with her 
illegitimate child, as a successful restaurant keeper: “Sex is 
nothing without the finest love. And fewer people have that 
than you think. I didn’t have it. Isobel didn’t have it. If 
Bette ever had it, it did not last.” 

And there you are. But the book, though drab, is not exactly 
dull and has some passages of keen description and one or two 
that betray Mrs. Eiker’s real and unsentimental sympathy 
with the burdened strugglers who live only just above the 
poverty line. 

With Sister Carrie now republished in its entirety, we are 
back in Chicago at the time when The Belle of New York was 
about to sway two continents. We go behind the scenes, so that it 
is not even middle-class America that is revealed in Mr. Dreiser’s 
pages, but a section of society half bohemian, half commercial, 
to which it is difficult to give a classifying title. But though 
sordid and ironical, Mr. Dreiser’s tale is never drab. He piles 
detail on detail, crowds incident upon incident and, with an 
apparent neglect of art, contrives a complete effect of life. In 
its movement, its irony and its terrible vividness both of 
characterisation and of scene setting, Sister Carrie, a story 
nearly forty years old, dwarfs all the brilliant modern work on 
the same and kindred themes which America is sending us 
to-day. 

In To-morrow Morning we are still with the American middle- 
classes and, if the ignorant foreign reviewer may hazard a guess, a 
little further into that Middle West which is yielding us such an 
increasing harvest of novel writers and novel tanta too. And 
the change of air is refreshing. 

Miss Parrish takes a calm, even a sunny view of life, but she 
takes it without sentimentality. Little Kate Star, the art 
student, marries Joe Green, and he, the dear, prepares as a 
surprise for her, a real studio at the back of their new little 
house, so that she shall not have to reproach him for marrying 
her away from her artistic vocation. And to-morrow mornin 
the little bride will in a portrait of her wonderful Josep 
Montgomery Green. ut Life is more insistent than Art. 
Joe takes up to-morrow’s time, then his friends and relatives, 
and after that little Jody—the younger Joseph and his friends 
—and then his wife, and after that his baby. It is all very simple 
and just a little sad, but there are bright patches, and Kate 
herself, though she nearly makes herself ill over her first dinner- 
party, and sees Joe dwindle and drink and finally die, leaving her 
with less time than ever to paint in the studio where she is 
obliged to put a lodger in order to keep it at all, is a very real 
and engaging character. Miss Parrish has already acquired an 
English following, and To-morrow Morning is bound to increase 
it. Her ee of the American woman is one of which any 
aunt might be proud. Let us hope it is as true as it is charming. 

Naomi Roype-SMIrTs. 
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BEN JONSON 
Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herrorp and Percy Sumpson,. 
Vol. ITI. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 21s. 


This is the third instalment of Messrs. Herford and Simpson’s 
monumental edition of Ben Jonson, a work regali situ pyramidum 
altitus. Already these two distinguished scholars have given us a 
thousand pages on “The Man and his Work ”; four more volumes 
will be required to complete the text, and three more for 
commentary and what is called in Biblical learning 
** Introduction.”” The amount of labour involved is portentous ; 
and the sole reward the editors can expect is the gratitude of 
special scholars. For, apart from half-a-dozen great comedies, 
a few masques, and some exquisite lyrics, Jonson is for the 
student and not for the general reader; and even the student 
does not as a rule worry about various lections or critical 
problems. But the book will achieve its aim. It is hard to think 
that it will ever be superseded. He who would supersede it 
will first have to find the errors—no light task—and then have 
to surpass the present editors in diligence and learning—a task 
wholly impossible. 

What that diligence is may be dimly conceived from a few 
examples. As Jonson himself saw to the printing of the works 
he had written (and deemed worth preserving) before 1616, it 
might be thought that the textual problems of his plays were few 
and simple ; but it is not so. Since the sole authority for A Tale 
of a Tub is the Folio of 1640, one might imagine that to reproduce 
that play would mean but little trouble. Far from it. As 
everyone who knows anything of seventeenth-century printing 
is aware, twin copies from the same “‘ edition” might, and often 
did, differ almost as much as Esau and Jacob; the press would 
be stopped at any moment, and the book would receive at any 
stage all sorts of additions, subtractions, or corrections. Messrs. 
Herford and Simpson, therefore, have personally or by deputy 
collated no fewer than nine copies of this edition of the play; 
and apparently no two of them precisely agree. The very lists 
of errata are often wrong, and occasionally mangle into badness 
what was originally right: but all variations, and even these 
miscorrections, are carefully noted for our advantage. Of 
Every Man in his Humour, the 1601 Quarto, and Jonson’s own 
rifacimento of 1616, are reprinted in full, each with copious 
apparatus criticus. (We could wish, by the way, that they had 
been given in parallel columns. Though the two versions often 
differ considerably, they cry aloud for comparison; and to 
compare them at a distance of a hundred pages is as great a trouble 
as turning up Hansard to refute one speech of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s by another.) As for the terribly corrupt play The 
Case is Altered, which Whalley left practically untouched, and 
to which Gifford boasted that he had “ given a double portion 
of attention,” the present editors have corrected it back again, 
to the last refinement of diacritical exactitude: commas, excla- 
mation-marks, hyphens, italics, all are there, and all are elabo- 
rately explained. ‘Thus, where the text has ‘* Maximilian of 
Vicenza,” the footnote informs us that Dyce’s copy has 
“Maximilian of Vicenzia” ; where the text has “ Angelo,” 
the note gives “ Angello”: nay, we are not allowed to read 
“ Receiue him” without being told that D. prints “ Rsceiue 

; hi.”” Scores of other variations of a like trivial kind are duly 
recorded: and we imagine that, when marking that Q. reads 
** Exunt” for ** Exeunt,” the editors echoed the words of the 
Count in The Case is Altered: 

Which last being printed with my other griefes, 
Doth make so huge a volume. 


Rarely, indeed, since Tischendorf recorded the thirty thousand 
various readings in the manuscripts of the New Testament, can 
there have been such an example of minute collating care as is 
provided here. When we add that there is hardly a page of the 
prefatory observations on the individual plays that does not 
supply evidence of the closest and most painstaking research, 
the reader may form some notion of the enormous toil which has 
gone to the preparation of this volume. 

Adequately to criticise such a work is impossible except to the 
authors of it. Its thoroughness can be fully appreciated only 
after long use, and after a study more or less proportioned to 
that which has been spent on the making of it. We have done our 
best to form a provisional judgment, by comparing twenty or 
thirty pages of our old Gifford with the corresponding pages of 
this book; and the result has been to confirm our conviction 


that the advance since 1816 has been immense, and that the 
book is a miracle of erudition. The editors might have put on 
their title-page the daring motto which Jonson, to show his 





’ the verge of pedantry. Non equidem invideo : 


ee, 


opinion of his own worth, manufactured out of three Passages of 
Horace, and prefixed to Every Man out of His Humour: 

Non aliena meo pressi pede: si propius stes, 

Te capient magis, et decies repetita placebunt. 
Not—as will have been guessed—that we altogether approve 
of such extreme precision. Some of it, certainly, is eminen 
desirable. Jonson was as particular about the printing of his 
works as Shakespeare was indifferent ; he even, with a punctilioys 
exactitude that reminds us of Milton or of the present Poet 
Laureate, marks with an apostrophe those places where he 
desires elision or a rapid pronunciation. It is clearly the duty of 
an editor to preserve features like these. There is something, 
also, to be said in favour of retaining such spellings in the Folio 
of 1692 as have an historical interest. But we cannot 
thinking that Mr. Simpson sometimes carries thoroughness to 
miror is, 
So much talent and scholarship deserves to be applied to higher 
things. Life is short; and he will leave himself, at this rate, 
little time for giving us something of his own. Nor do we quite 
like to think of Professor Herford, to whom we owe some of the 
widest and most philosophical of literary studies, as settling 
Hoti’s business and troubling about the doctrine of the enclitic 
De. Still, if a fault, it is a fault on the right side: we have not so 
much accuracy to-day that we ought to carp when we get too 
much of it. 

We must not omit to mention the beautiful illustrations and 
facsimiles—above all the admirable reproduction of Robert 
Vaughan’s portrait of Jonson, with the quaint verses by Abraham 
Holland, which forms the frontispiece. Nor will our duty be done 
without a tribute to the accurate printing, the format, and the 
innumerable other evidences that the Oxford Press maintains its 
unsurpassable standard. E. E. K. 


METHODISM IN AMERICA 


A Methodist Saint. By Hersert Assury. Knopf. 2ls. 


When Voltaire wrote Za Pucelle it is unlikely that he cared 
whether or no his caricature bore any resemblance to the actual 
Joan of Arc: you can caricature an idea as well as a person, 
and Voltaire’s poem has less historical verisimilitude than Shake- 
speare’s Richard III., which is a caricature of the tyrant, as 
developed from the Herod motif of the miracle plays. When 
Anatole France wrote his life of the Maid of Orleans, the already 
venerable and soon to be canonized Jeanne, he was also strictly 
attacking an idea: but he was anxious to give historical veri- 
similitude to his attack, for his indictment of the idea depended, 
to a large extent, on the truth of his historical diagnosis. 
Whether one agrees or not with his analysis of Joan’s character 
and success, one is forced to admit that his theory is possible, 
even plausible ; and is, indeed, the only possible explanation 
of the facts unless one is ready to admit the supernatural into 
history. 

Since Voltaire and France, ironical biography, caricature 
as history, has had a great vogue. Its most brilliant practitioner 
in England, Mr. Lytton Strachey, always keeps the rules. 
You may think that his Manning is a caricature : but it is also 
a likeness. It does not clash with the facts or with the truth 
as an opponent observes it, for Mr. Strachey always remembers 
to judge a man not by the rules of another game but by those 
of the game he plays. Since Mr. Strachey other would-be 
ironists have arisen, and the worst we have yet encountered 
is Mr. Herbert Asbury. To say that his life of Bishop Asbury, 
the Wesley of American Methodism, is unfair, would be ridicul- 
ous: it is not unfair, it is irrelevant. He makes the mistake 
of judging Asbury continually by rules of which the unfortunate 
divine was either ignorant, or did not attempt to keep because 
he was not playing a game to which they applied. It is open 
to any one, for instance, to criticise Borotra’s play at lawn- 
tennis ; but it would be idiotic to say that he never took advant- 
age of the pepper-pot, or badly foozled his drive. 

Mr. Asbury is evidently distressed at the present condition 
of Methodism in America, and by its power, its influence om 
behalf of bigotry, its puritanism and its intolerance. It would 
be quite fair criticism if he argued that all these traits were 
due to the fundamental flaw in Methodism—both here and 
in America—the tendency to confuse questions of faith with 
matters of opinion, and to scourge as sins what are only occasions 
of sin. He is not, however, content with that. He seems 
to be angry with Asbury because he believed in the ordinary 
theology of his time: one welcomes, of course, the pioneers 
of the world, the men who do reject the easy way of 
but unless one is oneself a deeply original thinker, in fact ® 
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pioneer, it is ungracious to be angry at those who have not 
been pioneers in the past. There is something a little indecent 
as well as ridiculous in the contempt exhibited by Mr. Asbury 
for a man of such remarkable qualities as the early missionary 
of Methodism. There is nothing in the least original or daring 
in Mr. Asbury’s following of a scepticism already a little démodé ; 
and although Bishop Asbury’s endurance and energy do in 
the end compel an unwilling admiration from his cynical bio- 

r, Mr. Asbury never seems to be aware that while Ham’s 
exposure of his father’s shame no doubt seemed to him an 
excellent jest, the average decent man has never found Ham's 
sense of humour a cause of delectation or amusement. 

There are many reasonable chapters in the book. Methodism 
and Asbury are often too much for Mr. Herbert Asbury, and he 
cannot help being impressed by the man’s extraordinary physical 

and endurance—here he rivals Wesley—by his statesman- 
ship, his unselfishness and his missionary ardour. Francis 
Asbury went to America in 1771, and died in 1816. In the forty 
years of his work he had made Methodism the greatest religious 
force in North America. We wish Mr. Asbury had dwelt more 
on the fact that it corresponded more closely than any other 
religion with that levelling “democracy” which Jefferson 
preached and which Alexander Hamilton so steadfastly opposed. 
Methodism was then, as it has largely remained, a middle-class 
religion. It has never, since the days of the Wesleys, except 
in a few agricultural and fishing districts of England, really 
been a religion of the people: it cannot compete with Catho- 
licism, and in the slums of London, at least, the Baptists have 
generally done better than the Methodists. There is something 
curiously respectable about Methodism, a fact which is the odder 
when we consider the excesses of its origins both here and in 
America. Of these excesses Mr. Asbury makes great play. The 
camp-meeting and the revival can be very monstrous things ; 
and apparently they are still sources of mischief in the United 
States. To some extent their emotional excesses are the con- 
sequences of the repression forced on Methodists by their church 
discipline. It is not, however, by such means that Methodism 
gained its adherents in America. It gained them because it was 
a middle-class religion suited to the needs of a predominantly 
middle-class people. Its central organisation seemed more 
stable, more respectable, than the comparative freedom of 
Quakerism, or Independency ; Episcopalianism was the religion 
of the aristocrats; and Roman Catholicism had not begun 
seriously to affect life in America when Methodism was first 
spreading. Many of the restrictions, once purely ecclesiastical 
but now legai, which embitter American life, the absurd sump- 
tuary rules, are really instances of class legislation. The theatre, 
wine, the ballroom, smoking, sexual frivolity—all these were 
stigmata of the hated aristocrats ; and in denouncing or legis- 
lating against them the Methodists, and those who have followed 
their lead, have satisfied not a noble religious instinct but a 
class hatred which may have its social excuses but has no real 
religious sanction. 


BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS 


Birds: An Introduction to Ornithology. By A. LANDsBoROUGH 
Tuomson, D.Sc. Williams and Norgate, Home University 
Library. 2s. 

Days With the Golden Eagle. By Srron Gorpon, F.Z.S. 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


Adventures Among Birds. By W. H. Hupson. Dent. Is, 4d. 


The bird books of a generation ago had an atmosphere of 
finality ; the authors publicly believed that what they didn’t 
know about birds wasn’t worth knowing, and they spread the 
impression that in Britain at least it only remained to clear 
up a few minor points which happened not to have been worked 
out. A revolution has occurred since then, and the standpoint 
of the best modern books is not that we know nearly everything 
about bird life, but that we know next to nothing. 

In a detailed study like Seton Gordon’s this assertion of 
ignorance is only implicit; in a general survey it naturally 
gains more emphasis, since the writer, conscious of his vulner- 
ability and of the meagre data on which his views must be based, 
8 profuse with his qualifications. No living ornithologist is 
better fitted than Dr. Landsborough Thomson to attempt a 
summary of our present knowledge ; he has read widely, written 
lucidly, and handled his material with a masterly judgment. 
His Birds is valuable both to practised ornithologists and to 
laymen ; if we find much to criticise, it is the fault, not of the 
author, but of the still hopelessly inadequate data which he so 
summarises. To take a few questionable“statements, 





we doubt the generalisation that “territory usually centres 
round some focal point,” which is later replaced by the nest. 
In mapping and checking at intervals the location of singing 
tree-pipits or woodwrens one finds that for weeks after their 
arrival the favourite singing stand, and even the territory as a 
whole, is constantly shifting. The same holds good of other 
species. Again, we should like better proof of interspecific 
hostility. We so often find a throstle’s nest cheek-by-jowl 
with a blackbird’s, a willow-wren’s with a wood-wren’s or 
chiff-chaff’s, and so on, that hostility between related species 
appears the exception, not the rule. Dr. Thomson speaks of 
“the family party, an association which at the longest lasts 
until the approach of the next breeding season, and which usually 
disappears much sooner.” Admitting that we have little 
evidence to the contrary, does not the proved return of birds 
year after year to the native spot logically involve a theory 
of local clans ?_ A dozen martin’s nests unaccountably clustered 
about one house may quite probably be the dwellings of 
descendants of a single pair—in fact a family party continuing 
for generations. Play in birds is by no means so rare as he 
makes it out. All birds play freely in whatever leisure food- 
getting and reproduction allow them ; the splashing and diving 
games of many ducks, and the buzzard’s aerial horseplay are 
conspicuous instances, but the young warblers and flycatchers 
which crowd the trees in July play like lambs, and we have 
observed the same in adult birds as apparently spiritless as the 
treecreeper. We have restricted ourselves to cases where a 
sexual significance seems ruled out by the season. Dr. Thom- 
son’s treatment of song falls below his usual care of statement ; 
he discusses true song without having defined what he means 
by it, and sub-song, which obviously has an important bearing, 
is not mentioned. 

Days with the Golden Eagle, like most of Seton Gordon's books, 
is curiously scrappy, informative, highly readable, and as 
accurate as long familiarity with his subject can made it. It 
is so full of verbal depositions by stalkers, keepers and shepherds 
that in parts it reads like the report of a Royal Commission ; 
but if such treatment is incompatible with a finished style it in 
no way lessens the value or interest of his material. Only a 
Scotsman could have gathered and sifted so many Scottish 
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The following is an extract from the 
foreword by 
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records, and given us a picture of the eagle’s life beyond the 
capacity of the bird-photographer after his few hurried visits. 
A striking point is the number of small birds noted in the immed- 
iate neighbourhood of the eyrie during the long watches— 
redstarts, willow-wrens and so on. The author sums up on the 
eagle’s economic status and prospects of survival with con- 
spicuous fairness, and a probably unequalled knowledge of the 
facts. He sees little danger of a serious decline in numbers. 
Considering its price this is one of the most finely-produced 
bird books we know, being triply illustrated with photography 
and line and colour—a bold and successful experiment. Bird 
photography is still complementary to the other mediums, 
and has yet to supersede them. 

The great recent advance in field studies leaves W. H. Hudson 
in some respects far behind, so that, like Gilbert White, he 
tends even now to be read more for his mind than his infor- 
mation. But Hudson, by treating birds as individuals instead 
of in the mass, was more than any other man responsible for 
the ornithological revolution. All ringing results, the territory 
theory, bird ecology, and other modern researches arise from 
the simple principle of studying individual birds, the germ of 
which is in every line of his writing. Adventures Among Birds, 
though a collection of essays without continuity, shows Hudson 
very near his best, and its reissue in this cheap and well-printed 
series is welcome. 


SARGENT 


John Sargent. By the Hon. Evan Cuarreris, K.C. Heine- 
mann. 80s. 


The official biography of Sargent might easily have been a 
dreadfully dull production ; his life and character were not of the 
sort that anybody can make interesting. Without disrespect 
to the Pennells, one may say that the life of Whistler wrote 
itself, so carefully calculated were all his appearances, public 
and private alike ; but to do justice to a man like Sargent, who 
avoided publicity and lived only for his work and a small circle 
of intimate friends, was a much harder task. Fortunately, 
however, the necessary qualifications have been found in the 
person of Mr. Charteris, and the resulting work must give as 
much satisfaction to the relatives and friends of the man it 
commemorates as it does to those for whom Sargent is simply 
the author of a series of brilliant and entertaining pictures of 
a period which has already passed into history. 

Sargent’s parents must have been among the most restless 
people in a restless age ; they wandered unceasingly from Florence 
to Dresden and from Biarritz to Rome, and back to Paris or 
London or Nice. Wherever they went John would take out his 
sketch-book and draw whatever came within reach ; it did not 
matter whether they were at the Zoo in Regent’s Park or in the 
cemetery at San Sebastian ; iguanadons at the Crystal Palace 
and the tomb of Maximilian at Innsbruck, everything was equally 
good as a model to draw. The mental attitude of the grown man 
was already evident in his childhood ; to copy the exact appear- 
ances of things in the simplest way remained his preoccupation 
all his life. He never seems to have drawn things “ out of his 
head’ like most children; the visible world satisfied him 
entirely. 

His father had intended him for the Navy, but the child’s real 
bent soon became so obvious that he resigned himself to the 
inevitable, and John went in due course to Paris to study under 
Carolus Duran. There began the long and almost monotonous 
series of successes that continued down to the very end of his life. 
Even the all-important succés de scandale was not denied him; 
the Parisian public all agreed that not since Manet’s ‘‘ Déjeuner 
sur l’Herbe ” had such a horror been seen on the walls of the 
Salon as the young painter’s portrait of the famous beauty, 
Madame Gautreau. It was immodest, they said, and, of course, 
it was shockingly painted. This sudden notoriety appears to 
have displeased Sargent as much as it would have delighted 
Whistler ; at all events he soon afterwards decided to leave Paris 
and make a long visit to England, where his friend and compatriot, 
Henry James, was already established. 

Broadway was the first home he had in this country, and there 
he painted one of his most familiar canvases, ‘‘ Carnation, Lily, 
Lily, Rose.” The circumstances in which this picture came into 
being are amusingly related by Mr. Charteris ; how the children 
posed for a few minutes every day at sunset, from August to the 
beginning of November ; how they had to be muffled up in white 
sweaters as the evenings got colder and colder ; how when the 
roses faded artificial substitutes were procured from Marshall 
and Snelgrove. This, and a dozen other anecdotes of a similar 
kind, show the trouble Sargent would take to achieve the effects 


——e 


at which he was aiming; they also explain why this kind of 
picture nearly always has an uncomfortable and strained look, 
Mr. Charteris seems to consider “ Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,” 
as one of Sargent’s crowning achievements ; it is hard to agree 
with him. Like the Boston decorations, the large composition 
** Gassed ” in the Imperial War Museum, and several of the more 
elaborate portrait-groups, it reveals Sargent’s weakness as a 
composer ; a weakness which he himself realised as time went 
on, as we learn from a letter quoted by Mr. Charteris. Tho: 
he had an unusual capacity for admiring the work of artists 
singularly unlike himself—he adored Ingres and even appreciated 
Aubrey Beardsley—his own outlook, with its limitations, 
remained to all intents and purposes unchanged from first to 
last ; to render the surface of things, to capture passing effects 
of light and colour, to record phenomena ; this Sargent could do 
with unexampled skill, and this is the secret of his immediate 
popularity. He never went beyond the vision of the average 
man; you look in vain for those flashes of real intuition, pene. 
trating behind the outward appearances of things, that mark the 
artist of genius. Sargent was never more than a man of talent, 

Mr. Charteris’s own record of Sargent is reinforced by that of 
a still older friend, Vernon Lee ; by a number of letters lent by 
Sir George Henschel, Mr. MacColl, Mr. de Glehn, and several 
others who knew him at various periods of his life; they all 
combine to give a vivid picture of one of those men who had only 
to be known to be beloved and respected. Mr. Charteris applies 
to him the words spoken by Degas at the graveside of Corot: 
“The artist will be replaced with difficulty, the man never.” 
A later generation may perhaps be permitted to reserve 
judgment upon the first part of this encomium; but the justice 
of the second will be acknowledged by everyone who reads 
Mr. Charteris’s book. 


THE REVIVAL OF WHALING 


Whaling North and South. By F. V. Moriry and J. §, 
Hopecson. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


The “‘ romance” of the whaling industry has long been a 
tradition among writers, especially among American writers, of 
whom Mr. Morley is one ; and we are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Morley that it is taking a superficial view of the matter to assume 
that the romance has necessarily fled away with the sailing ships 
and the advent of the harpoon gun. It was a slower business 
in the old days: there were long and nerve-racking preparations 
before the perilous moment came to hurl a harpoon into that 
mountain of living flesh from a fragile open boat. But if it is 
safer now, it is certainly no easier. ‘* You just go out with some 
Norwegians and watch them shoot.” Yes, but they are shooting 
whales twice as big and twice as speedy as any that our ancestors 
tackled ; and because these new monsters—the Blue Whale and 
the Fin—carry less oil to the cubic foot than the others did, the 
modern whaler must dash in among them like a wolf into 4 
flock of sheep, must kill right and left, inflate the mighty carcasses 
to prevent them sinking, and then turn instantly for home in an 
everlasting race against time which alone makes the game worth 
the candle. And in this flurry of spray and wind and slaughter 
there should surely be excitement enough for any man. There 
is the same grey background of stormy seas and leaden skies, a8 
far as the eye can reach; the same single point of colour—the 
ghastly, bright-red boards of the flensing stage, where these 
strange, helpless, overgrown mammals are at last returned to 
their mother earth, to be carved up into gory slices for our use. 
Mr. Morley describes these scenes, as he saw them off the Shet- 
lands, with an eager and convincing vivacity. His collaborator, 
Mr. Hodgson adds some soberer, more informative chapters on 
the whaling stations of the Falkland Islands in the South. 
Mr. Hodgson will go so far with the author of Moby Dick as to 
admit that some whales are wilier than others. Some seem t0 
know they are pursued ; others advance innocently to inspect 
the whaling steamer. None has a sporting chance if overtaken ; 
it is solely a question of whether they will require one shot or two. 
But whaling is not a sport, it is an industry ; and as Mr. Morley 
says, our horrible modern missile which bursts inside the victim 
(thus thrusting out barbs to hold it in place) at any rate gives 4 
quicker death than the old method, which he not inaptly com- 
pares with “‘ prodding a crippled man with a hatpin.” 

Whaling is an industry, and a revived and flourishing industry 
too. Eight hundred thousand barrels of whale oil was the most 
produced in any one year before the war, and during the war the 
output decreased by half. But in 1925 it had risen to well 
over a million barrels. There is just one difficulty: the more 
the industry flourishes the more rapidly will the supply of ™¥ 
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material run out. Already additional protective measures have 
become an obvious and urgent necessity ; yet it is impossible to 
protect the whales without checking the trade. In a modest 
and almost entirely descriptive book like this, no serious attempt 
could be made to discuss such problems ; but Mr. Morley has an 
amusing chapter in which he plays, half jokingly, with the only 
idea that seems to offer a way out of the dilemma. That is, of 
course, the idea of breeding whales. ‘‘ Why not take the whale 
alive ?”’ asks one of Mr. Morley’s friends—Why not start a 
whale farm? We could feed them well, he argues, and get them 
to twice their present size by breeding, for they are lazy animals 
and only ask to be left to eat in peace. Here is an interesting 
feature of the landscape as our descendants may see it in the 
future, which has hitherto escaped the attention of Mr. Wells. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Microbe Hunters. By Pau pe Kruir. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


The subject matter of this striking book is so interesting that 
in spite of the nausea [“‘ Phew! There were cursings, there were 
holdings of noses” p. 347] produced by the way in which it is 
written, it is worth while to persist and try to read it through. 

Bacteriology is a fairly new subject, and most of us before the 
publication of Microbe Hunters had never heard of Leeuwenhoek, 
the Dutch draper born in 16382 [“ science was just learning to 
toddle on vague and wobbly legs” p. 10]. He made lenses and 
microscopes but he refused to sell them to the Royal Society who 
had made him a Fellow [“ sending him a gorgeous diploma of 
membership in a silver case with the coat of arms of the Society 
on the cover of it” p. 26]. He discovered microscopic animals 
in his mouth, and that they were killed by hot coffee or hot 
water. He was an admirable observer, careful and persistent. 
We should like to have a full life of Leeuwenhoek, or at any rate 
to know the various sources from which Mr. de Kruif derived his 
facts. 

Spallanzani, the next character in this book, is rather better 
known. He had many accomplishments ; he studied spontan- 
eous generation. When he heard that Needham had produced 
animalculae from mutton gravy he carefully investigated the 
cause. 

He snorted “Animalcules do not arise by themselves from 
mutton gravy, or almond seeds, or anything else! This fine experi- 
ment is a fraud—maybe Needham doesn’t know it is—but there’s 
a nigger in the wood pile somewhere.” 

Later in life he was accused of stealing specimens from the 
University museum. There was an investigation; Spallanzani 
triumphed over his accusers. 

He called Volta a perfect bladder full of wind, and invented hideous 
and unprintably improper names for Scapa and Scopoli. 

Altogether Spallanzani was not only a great scientist, but an 
amusing character. His diseased bladder is preserved at Pavia. 

Most of the other microbe hunters whose exploits and charac- 
ters are described in this book are well known. Pasteur, Koch, 
Metchnikoff and Ehrlich are household words. Roux and Behring 
worked at the diphtheria antitoxin. 

Roux dug ghoulishly into the spleens of dead children—Behring 
bumped his nose in the darkness of his ignorance against facts 
the gods themselves could not have predicted. 

Theobald Smith discovered that the Texas fever which destroyed 
cattle was carried by a tick. [‘* It was not the old, blood stuffed 
tick, but its child the baby tick, which sneaked the assassin into 
the northern cows” p. 324]. The story of Walter Read and 
yellow fever is the most noble in the book. It was necessary to 
experiment on human beings and they bravely volunteered ; 
it redounds to the glory of the United States. 

This book should be translated into decent English, then it 
would be enthralling ; even in its present form it is worth the 
effort of reading it. But the original authorities should be given. 


THE TRADE CYCLE 


Industrial Fluctuations. By A. C. Picov. Macmillan. 25s. 


Is there a “trade cycle”? In one sense, obviously yes, 
Industry everywhere does pass through alternating periods of 
boom and depression, good employment is followed by bad and 
then by good again, profits and wages do move up and down 
and up again. But this is not an answer to the real question. 
What we want to know is whether these alternations all proceed 
from certain definite and assignable causes, whether they occur, 
because these causes recur, at definite and assignable intervals, 











and whether the causes, if they exist, are unavoidable or sys. 
ceptible to intelligent control. 

No subject in economics has been so much discussed of late 
years as this. The variety of explanations advanced is immenge, 
From Jevons’s “sun-spots’ determining harvest yields ang 
indirectly, the whole business activity of the world, to the 
purely psychological interpretations of certain Cambridge 
scholars and the purely monetary interpretations of certain 
currency reformers, no plausible theory has been without its 
advocates. And almost every explanation has had at least 
its grain of evident truth, to serve as a basis for the far-reaching 
conclusions of those who upheld it. 

Professor Pigou is an eclectic. He dismisses the idea that 
business fluctuations can be explained in terms of a single cause, 
and seeks to restate the theory of the trade cycle in terms of 
a number of causes whose inter-relation, if not absent, he admits 
to be largely inexplicable. While much of his reasoning on 
particular points is constructive, his general conclusions are 
thus largely negative. His book shows rather how little we 
know than how we can explain or synthesise our knowledge, 
Indeed, upon one reader at least the effect of reading it is an 
added scepticism about the existence of anything that can 
reasonably or usefully be called a “‘ cycle” in the general move- 
ments of industry and trade. 

After all, unless industry is to be absolutely stable—which 
we should hardly expect—it must tend now to booms and now 
to slumps, and booms and slumps must follow one another. 
This does not suffice to prove that the alternations are the effects 
of any dominant cause, or related group of causes. A fairly 
careful study of the up and down movements of industry in 
Great Britain from the early nineteenth century onwards has 
convinced the present reviewer that there is no boom or slump 
that is not capable of full explanation in terms of particular 
causes arising at some particular time and place, and that 
these causes differ far too widely to be easily brought under 
any common name or grouping. This conclusion, of course, 
is not meant to exclude the view that certain general causes are 
also at work—clearly they are, but only to suggest that the 
general causes which apply to all fluctuations are not the main 
causes of any particular fluctuation. Similar causes recur ; but 
the mixing of the causal ingredients is widely different for each 
boom or slump. 

It is not easy to say how far this view diverges from Professor 
Pigou’s ; for he is very chary of putting his conclusions in any 
general form. But a reading of his work serves to confirm it, 
whatever his intention may be. For, by bringing out clearly, 
first, that the causes at work are not one but many and, secondly, 
that it is impossible to find any quantitative measure of their 
separate influences, Professor Pigou at least suggests the conclu- 
sion that the main causation is not recurrent, but peculiar to each 
case, and that the general causes operate rather by increasing the 
amount of fluctuation than by initiating the successive upward 
and downward movements of trade. 

Thus, the psychology of business men is obviously a great 
influence ; but what causes business men to make their errors 
of optimism or pessimism in forecasting the course of business 
activity ? Surely, a misinterpretation or over-estimation of 
real facts affecting the volume of demand or the future of prices, 
either generally or in certain particular markets. Banking 
policy, again, is an obvious influence ; but is not banking policy 
also an interpretation—or sometimes a misinterpretation—by 
bankers of real events or tendencies arising in the material world ? 
The changing supply of capital resources is another evident 
influence ; but is not the supply of capital, and its flow in this 
or that particular direction, similarly governed by external 
forces which differ widely from time to time ? 

In Part II of this book, Professor Pigou turns from causes of 
fluctuation to remedies. His conclusions about causes having 
been highly tentative, his proposed remedies are inevitably more 
tentative still. He wants greater “ plasticity” of wage-rates ; 
he prefers organised short-time to —— unemployment ; 
he believes that something can be achieved by deliberate provision 
of work in bad times ; and he urges that minor changes in banking 
policy will bring some alleviation. But if the dominant causes 
of trade fluctuation are particular rather than general, this must 
be so with the leading remedies as well. General remedies can 
bring only minor alleviations if the causes which oy affect are 
only minor causes. It would be possible to quarrel with Pro- 
fessor Pigou about most of his proposed remedies. But, as they 
are hardly put forward as more than minor ameliorations, this 
does not seem worth while. The main value of his book & 
its irresistible suggestion that the remedy for industrial 
“ depression” is to be sought less in controlling the “ trade 
cycle” than in overcoming the particular difficulties which 
confront our industry and trade at the present time. 
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ITS THEORY, 
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A Manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions and all 
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By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
Fellow of University College, London. me 


A few Press opinions of the first edition 
of this world-famous book: 


“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary _ the problem of contraception. . . 
Much of the evidence contained in the book is 
quite unobtainable elsewhere.”—The Lancet. 


“The book is valuable and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.” —The Medical Review. 


“Some such a book as this had to be written, 


and this is very well written.” 
—Sir Archdall Reid in Nature. 


“This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more 
prominent position in the future, and to those who 
wish to study it we can recommend this volume.” 

—Journal of State Medicine. 


“This highly important question cannot be 
studied completely and dispassionately without 
reference to her distinctly remarkable book.” 

—The Hospital and Health Review. 


“This book is unique, and marks a new era in 


literature germane to this subject.” 
—The Medical Times. 


“Nurses and midwives who work among the 
poor should be able to give advice upon this topic 
when called upon to do so, and for this purpose 
they will find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.” 

—The Nursing Mirror. 


“ The book is supremely important, and its author 
is one of the most important women of our time, 
for, almost single-handed, she fs fighting a crusade 
which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail to have 


a momentous effect on our civilisation.” 
—The Scottish Nation. 


“This book will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.” 
—Prof. Carr-Saunders in The Nation & Atheneum. 


New and Enlarged Edition with an 
additional Plate. 15s. net. 
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Besides being comprehensive, this book includes many 
original features; strokes are clearly classified; there are 
new fancy swimming feats and an original series of land 
drills have been included. Finally, there is a chapter which 
completes in detail the first season’s work for any bather. 
The would-be swimmer will here find such guidance as 
will assist him or her to become an all-round expert. 
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BROUGHAM 


Lord Brougham and the Whig Party. By Arruur ASPINALL, 
M.A., Ph.D. Manchester University Press. 18s. 


The life of Henry Brougham, that “man so various”” whom 
Sam Rogers once described as ‘Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, 
Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chesterfield and a great 
many more,” has never been written. Dr. Aspinall has not 
pretended to write it. His title adequately describes his book. 
He has confined himself exclusively to his subject’s political 
career. He has nothing to say of his private life, and Lady 
Brougham is not even mentioned. It is always absurd to quarrel 
with a man for not doing what he did not intend to do, but one 
cannot help feeling that Dr. Aspinall has been too rigid in his 
austerity. Personal anecdotes are not to be looked for, or perhaps 
desired, in a University thesis, but a little more intimacy might 
have made plainer what is not plain from Brougham’s public 
actions or utterances. The position he reached was no doubt due 
mainly to his colossal energy and his eloquence, the power he 
had of making people afraid of him. But this does not explain 
his popularity. ‘“ He is, next to the King, the most popular 
man in England,” wrote Macaulay in 1831. Still less does it 
explain the charm which he undoubtedly possessed, in spite of 
his almost insane vanity and his flagrant faithlessness. He 
deserted the Radical cause and Francis Place continued to admire 
him. He won and kept the friendship of Lord Wellesley, a 
difficult man who quarrelled even with the amiable Bathurst. 
“His warmth, tenderness, and constancy of friendship were 
wonderful,” wrote Whitwell Elwin. Dr. Aspinall quotes these 
words as his finale, but does not attempt to illustrate them. A 
few personal details emerge from the extracts from documents 
printed in an appendix. We learn from Lord Hatherton’s diary 
that, when Chancellor, Brougham “ rendered himself singular 
by wearing a broad green and red Scotch-plaid pair of trousers 
and a round hat”; also that he was in the habit of “frequently 
spitting between his legs on the fine carpet of the House, and 
rubbing it in with his feet.” One half sighs to reflect what Mr. 
Lytton Strachey or Mr. Philip Guedalla would have made of 
such indications. The most picturesque and best-known episode 
in Brougham’s career, his defence of Queen Caroline, Dr. Aspinall 
uses only in so far as it serves his purpose of showing Brougham’s 
relations with the political parties. 

But he has written a very good book and made an important 
contribution to history. He has consulted, and quoted largely 
and with discrimination, from many unpublished sources, in 
both public and private collections. The extent of these, many 
of them almost unexplored, taken in conjunction with the mass 
of material already in print, makes one despair of anything like a 
full history of the early nineteenth century ever being written. 
Dr. Aspinall’s facts may be supplemented by one small point 
from the tenth volume of the Historial Manuscripts Commission 
report on the Dropmore papers which was presumably published 
after he had passed his sheets for press. At the end of 1812, when 
Brougham was out of Parliament, Grey talked of attempting to 
bring him in on a petition for the Stirling Boroughs. In another 
letter of Grey’s there is an animadversion on his “ giving the 
Ministers’ unqualified credit’ for the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, which Brougham himself had brought about by a 
brilliant speech a week before. It was one of his most useful 
achievements. 

The figure which emerges from Dr. Aspinall’s pages is a curious 
and interesting one, not very easy to understand. Brougham’s 
political inconsistencies passed all measure, and though they were 
meant to serve his ambitions they were often futile and ended by 
bringing him into discredit with everyone. The Tories would 
have nothing to do with him, the Radicals regarded him as a 
traitor, most of his Whig colleagues detested him. His attempts 
to form coalitions between the Radicals and the more liberal 
Whigs and later between the moderate Whigs and the Canningites, 
came to nothing. He arrogated to himself the leadership of 
Opposition, but was never admitted to it by his party. He was 
only in office once, and Melbourne refused point blank to offer 
him the Seals a second time. Much in his career was discreditable, 
and much a failure. Yet the power he wielded is undeniable, and 
so is his sincerity in certain matters, such as his detestation of the 
slave trade. It is easy enough to sneer at the Useful Knowledge 
Society and its crude little manuals, but as a pioneer of popular 
education Brougham held a high place. A less scrupulous his- 
torian than Dr. Aspinall could easily have made him out a 
hero to a public which has enthusiastically accepted Disraeli as 


one. 


— 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Women of the Medici. By Yvonne Macurre, M.A, Routledge, 
12s. 6d. 

The women of the Medici to whom we are here introduced, 
through their own correspondence, are: Contessina, wife of Cosimo 
de Medici; Lucrezia, wife of Piero; Clarice, wife of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent; Alfonsina, wife of another Piero; and Madeleine, wif 
of Lorenzo and mother of Caterina, Queen of France. Contessing 
comes before us as a thrifty housewife, a great correspondent, anxiow 
that her husband and sons should always have their winter ang 
summer clothing in due season, and that there shall be no waste and 
no undue expense; a cheerful lady, too, friendly with her daughters. 
in-law, and interested in her grandchildren. In one letter to her son 
Giovanni, she asks him to send her a pig or a goat, and they will haye 
it for Christmas, that is if he has a pig or a goat given him; but if he 
has to buy he must not think of it. Lucrezia is a woman of another 
stamp, still the house-wife but with a keen interest in her husband's 
affairs, a woman of wit, too, admired by Polizrana, who from exile 
writes her a delightful letter of self-commiseration, almost worthy of 
Walpole. She is a brisk lady, who tells her son that a present of 
oranges, biscuits and fish “‘ would be greeted with standards flying,” 
and who complains of the bugs at the sulphur baths she is forced to 
frequent, as being as big as capers. Cosimo and Piero were fortunate 
in their Florentine wives ; but Piero seeking alliances went to Rome for 
a daughter-in-law, and Clarice Orsini was chosen; a peevish, Pious 
person with no compensating graces of mind or person. The Medicis 
were rising now in the social scale, and Alfonsina, an able, interfering, 
unpleasant woman, with a keen eye for a bargain, thought her son a 
simpleton for marrying a penniless Princess of France. Madeleine dela 
Tour D’Avergne is but a wraith; and when the book is set aside, it ig 
the sensible kindly cheerful Florentine women we desire to remember, 
To a great extent the book is a mere compilation, but it is skilfully 
compiled. 


Science: Leading and Misleading. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Colonel Lynch’s book is scrappy, superficial and charming. The 
account of a conversation about Arthur Balfour during an operation 
(p. 274) is delightful. The author’s self-revelations are most inter- 
esting. ,We learn (p. 289) that he has never been able to read Principia 
Mathematica, Pilgrim’s Progress, Wuthering Heights or Dombey and 
Son. What a catholicity of repulsions! At one time he was so much 
impressed with Herbert Spencer’s work that he thought it sufficient 
to recompense a lifetime to spread this teaching; but a closer examina- 
tion led him to change his mind. His main object here is to protest 
against scientific nonsense and scientific persecution. Many admirable 
specimens of bosh are culled from the addresses and writings of eminent 
people, and some instances are given of scientific orthodoxy attempting 
to suppress new ideas. The difficulty about new ideas or theories 
is that, not infrequently, their authors do not take sufficient pains to 
state them, and the arguments in favour of them, quite clearly and as 
simply as possible. A Newton or an Einstein does this and is rewarded 
with a full appreciation in his lifetime. New ideas have to struggle 
for their existence ; many of them are erroneous ; some people accept 
a theory merely because it is new. To describe the contents of this 
book is not easy; there are some interesting pieces of information 
about mathematicians. The tragedy of Abel should be better known. 
There is a rather feeble account of Relativity. There is a good deal 
about Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physiology and Psychology. 
But the real merit of the book consists in the author’s personal 
experiences, such as an account of a meeting of the Aristotelian Society: 
It is just the book for a train journey. 


The Rowforest Plot. By A. R. Weekes. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Weekes has given us yet another sentimental variant of the 
story of the dispossessed, the oldest and most popular story in the 
world. This time and for the thousandth time we find the head of an 
ancient family forced to let his ancestral home to an industrial parvenu, 
who, desiring to purchase outright, devises an ingenious and perfectly 
unscrupulous conspiracy to drive his landlord into quitting the neigh- 
bourhood. The story is concerned with the working out of this 
conspiracy to its tragic conclusion. Miss Weckes is a skilful story- 
teller and her characterisation, if conventional, is quite attractive, 
though her county smacks of the superior suburbs and her vulgarians 
of an earlier day than the present. However, she works her story 
up to a dramatic climax and brings it to an agreeably unconventional 
conclusion. 


Fugitive Pieces. By Mary Hutcutnson. Hogarth Press. 7s. 64. 

Mrs. Hutchinson strikes what is known as “the contemporary 
note” in a variety of ways. Her book is composed of a handful of 
short stories and a larger number of purely ephemeral articles 0” 
topical subjects. But the title of her book suggests that even the 
stories are to be considered as “ fugitive,” in the sense perhaps that 
they are intended as comments rather on peculiar aspects of the time 
and place we live in, than on human character sub specie aelernitalis. 
Here Mrs. Hutchinson has shown wisdom and knowledge of the limits 
and virtues of her own (very real) talent. For she is peculiarly suited 
to paint a brilliant picture of the surface of contemporary society— 


By Colonel Arraur Lyncz, 
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its clothes, its entertainments—theatre, music and ballet—its games, 
its amorous fashions. This she does with all the prettiness, grace and 
fragile charm of Marie Laurencin, with whom she offers an irresistible 
comparison. Her stories have a discreet flare and crackle of shrewd 
observation and intensely feminine emotion; they sometimes sail 
near the wind of vulgarity, but never get badly involved in it. In her 
treatment of love themes, especially, she shows great reticence and 
some originality. On the whole the best story is “‘ Mr. Paddle and Mrs. 
Meryworth.” It tells of an eccentric old man who let his house to a 
smart and vivacious lady, who knew more about his sham furniture 
than he did and made him jealous of her presence, The story is 
admirably told and most amusing: nothing could be better than 
Mrs. Meryworth playing chess on the tennis court and blowing out the 
lamp with a pair of bellows. Sometimes Mrs. Hutchinson is less 
successful. ‘‘ Anonymous,” for instance, is a blotchy and banal piece 
of impressionism. On the whole it is a thoroughly delightful little 
book. 


Marriage of Harlequin. By PAMELA FRaNnKAv. 
7s. 6d. 

Miss Frankau’s book has this advantage over other first novels by 
young women who have just left school—that, being written by the 
daughter of one of the world’s best-selling novelists, it needs no 
preliminary apology or explanation. Miss Frankau, who is said 
still to be in her middle teens, is, on the evidence of her vigorous and 
spirited story, more than equal to handling the dollar-raking pen 
she has inherited. The one thing lacking to her at present is experi- 
ence. Her story of Sydney Sherne begins when the young lady 
is still a school-girl, and ends when she has decided not, after all, 
to divorce Lionel de Vitrand, “‘ bronzed like a gipsy, his hands very 
beautiful, his face mask-like and supercilious, with high cheek-bones 
and narrow eyes, somehow tired and cynical and not quite English.”’ 
Her adventures with this Harlequin of school-girls’ dreams led her 
through many night clubs and fed her chiefly on cocktails and caviare, 
but, such as they are, they are well presented, and there is no reason 
why a writer who can set her own phantasy on paper with such a 
marked freedom from inhibition and _ self-consciousness, should 
not in time give us something a good deal better. 


The Cypress Chest. By Geratp CUMBERLAND. Richards Press. 6s. 
The publishers describe this posthumous novel as an experiment 
n sensational fiction, which it is; and so experimental that one is 
led to doubt if Mr. Cumberland, had he lived to read it in type, would 
have let it be published in its present form. It reads, indeed, like a 
rough draft, rather than the finished work of a ready and somewhat 
writer. The story is there, and it is told with spirit; but its 
absurdities and crudities are patent. Why the embalmed body of 
the murdered girl, safe enough one would imagine in the place to which 
it was first taken, should have been transferred to Mr. Maxim’s Cypress 
Chest is most unsatisfactorily explained, while that gentleman’s 
behaviour on discovering the body is clearly certifiable. However, 
novelists have achieved success with plots as unplausible, and Mr. 
Cumberland may have laughed as he wrote. 


Hurst and Blackett. 


A Londoner’s Own London. By Cuartes G. Harper. Palmer. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Harper’s London is a city of surprises, especially to Londoners. 
He will take you to some familiar quarter of the town, where perhaps 
you have walked daily for half a lifetime, and in a stroll that might 
occupy less than half an hour he will point out a score of interesting 
visible things that you have never seen before. Moreover, in a 
city that during the past twenty years has been so extensively 
demolished and rebuilt, he can reconstruct for you frontages which 
once familiar have long been forgotten. In this book Mr. Harper 
is in a reconstructive mood, and his notes on the Strand and Covent 
Garden are most attractive reading, illustrated as they are with 
reproductions from Tallis’s ‘‘ London Street Views” and from old 
periodicals. Other districts visited are Bloomsbury, Pentonville, 
Marylebone, St. John’s Wood and Mile End ; and there is a chapter on 
London Skylines, and the vantage points from which they may be 
surveyed, Mr. r introduces his book with a prelude in which 
he talks of the London of his childhood, of the changes he has known, 
and of ancient things that remain, and, incidentally, speaks his mind 
with regard to certain tendencies of the moment of which he 
disapproves. ‘‘ Rima,” for instance, is anathema to him, and he is 
hardly less indignant over the Impressionists and Post-Impressionists 
in the Tate Gallery; so far as he is concerned, we gather, Dublin is 
welcome to them. Yet he sees the beauty of the Power House 
chimneys at Chelsea, and his pen-and-ink sketch of them is the 
pleasantest of the many drawings with,which he illustrates his text. 


Some Famous Medical Trials. By Lreonarp A. Parry. 
10s. 6d. 

In his introduction to this miscellaneous collection of criminal 
trials in which medical men are either the actual criminals or have 
some relation to the case, Dr. Parry challenges the assertion of 
Sherlock Holmes that when a doctor goes wrong, he is the first of 
criminals ; and the cases he cites undoubtedly support his challenge, 
for in almost every instance they disclose blunders at least as egregious 
as those committed by lay criminals. It is to be regretted that Dr. 
Parry did not arrange his stories chronologically, for the jump = 


Churchill. 









a 


from period to period are somewhat exasperating. Dr. Parry openg 
with the trials of the apothecaries Weston and Franklin for the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ; and cites one or two cases in later 
chapters which have some historical interest, such as the first recong 
of a doctor claiming professional privilege in a Court of Law, the 
claim being made during the trial of the Duchess of Kingston for 
bigamy ; the trial of Dr. Hensey on a charge of treason in 1758 ; 
and Dr. Bashwick’s prosecution before the Star Chamber; but in 
the main Dr. Parry is concerned with famous trials of medica) 
poisoners. It is notable in these cases that the elements of romance 
which the novelist introduces into fictitious murders is usually absent, 
and the truth, though it is sometimes stranger than fiction, is always 
far more squalid. It is interesting to note that dealing with the 
notorious Neil Cream, the wholesale poisoner, Dr. Parry declares 
that there is very grave reason for claiming that Neil Cream was 
insane; adding, however, that this opinion does not imply that 
the punishment meted out to Cream was not the right and proper 
one. Dr. Parry’s summaries of these trials are models of lucid 
compression. 


Mrs. Lesley and Myself. By Hues Smits. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Smith seems to have been undecided whether to make his 
story of smart young city men and their wives and mistresses a comed 
of manners or a warning to sinners, with the inevitable result that 
neither his irony nor his earnestness convinces. Yet there are signs 
in the opening chapters that as a satirist of the moneyed crowd that 
amuses itself in restaurants and cabarets and fashionable Continental 
resorts, he may yet make a mark. But if he is to do that he must 
take himself and his jazzing puppets far less seriously and must toss 
his pancakes lightly, and not as if he were laying the foundation stones 
of cathedrals. 


Clara Barron. By Harvey O’Hiccins. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This book is rather short measure for 7s. 6d. if you are only con- 
sidering 222 pages of unusually large print. But in this pleasant 
space Mr. O’Higgin has contrived to put a whole woman, from her 
sixth to her thirtieth year. Clara Barron’s real name was Mary 
Ferrenden, and as a little girl she adored her father, a handsome, 
lascivious, extravagant and rather charming person, who snubbed 
his clumsy little daughter. When she discovered that her father 
was cowardly and unfaithful, she transferred her allegiance to her 
mother, whose name she eventually adopted. Clara’s adventures, 
first as the child of rich parents, then as a clerk in a Canadian grocery 
store, after that as a waitress in a down-town New York restaurant, 
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and finally as a successful business woman and feiminist agitator, 
are not nearly so interesting in themselves as is Mr. O'Higgins’ 
account of the gropings of her generous, loyal, and ¢xtraordinarily 
clumsy soul in its relations with the objects on which her hungry 
affections are always disastrously set. 


East Side West Side. By Fetrx REIsENBERG. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

This is the story of John Breen, illegitimate son of a wealthy New 
York idler, whom we meet first at the age of sixteen, utterly illiterate, 
a boy on a barge, the captain of which his mother married four months 
before his birth. When we leave him he is the most famous engineer 
in New York, about to embark upon a great rebuilding scheme. The 
story is concerned with Breen’s experiences, as a protégé of the ghetto, 
befriended and exploited when the barge sinks and he alone escapes ; 
as a prize-fighter, trained by an honest servant of Tammany; as a 
scholar in a night school; as assistant in a sanatorium for over-fed 
millionaires ; as student in an engineering college; as a distinguished 
engineer; and incidentally as the accepted and jilted lover of his 
father’s niece, and as the happy and the bereaved husband of the 
Jewish dancing girl who first befriended him. It is quite a good story, 
well told, but its purpose is less to reveal John Breen than to portray 
the great city of which he is a true son; and this it does in a series of 
pictures so vivid that they place Mr. Reisenberg high in the ranks of 
descriptive writers, though why so skilled an impressionist should have 
interpolated the Whitmanesque rhapsody he calls ‘‘ 1919-1929” is in- 
explicable. However, it can be skipped. 


The Evolution of the English Farm. By M. E. Srersoum. 
and Unwin. 16s. 

Miss Seebohm’s book is written for ‘‘ those who love a farm-yard.” 
Its object is to show the gradual growth of the English farm, from 
its humble beginnings in the Stone Age to the fully equipped home- 
steads of to-day. It is not a wide and masterly survey on the scale 
that we have learnt to associate with the name of Seebohm, nor has 
the author any theory of her own, nor any startling new facts to place 
before us. But by sheer ingenious piling up of detail she has managed 
to make a very complete picture, and a very readable, instructive 
and often amusing book. In every chapter there are odd pieces of 
information which will probably be news to most of her readers—for 
she deserves to have many outside the ranks of serious students. 
That honey was in great demand—indeed, in the absence of sugar, 
almost a necessity—long before our ancestors thought of domesticating 
bees ; that tame weasels were often in Norman times given the place 
of cats; that the Romans were the first inhabitants of this island 
to eat poultry, and that geese were kept before ducks; that rabbits 
were apparently black in the sixteenth century, and that the artificial 
incubation of hen’s eggs was already practised at that time—all this 
pleasant instruction, and much more like it, may be easily and grate- 
fully picked up by the most casual reader of Miss Seebohm’s book. 
At the same time the evolution of the farm is clearly traced, and the 
whole subject set out against the general background of history in its 


proper perspective. 


About Motoring 
STAR CARS 


HERE are very few towns and cities in the world where 
a “pool” of skilled mechanics exists. If motor-cars 
are built on American lines the majority of the hands 
earn their bread by performing some simple operation an 
infinite number of times. In Detroit there are unfortunates 
who spend their working time operating a single spanner on 
thousands of nuts, all of the same size. But even in Detroit 
@ motor-car factory requires a certain number of genuine 
engineers ; and in Britain, where the old-fashioned methods of 
the craftsman still survive, a floating supply of skilled me- 
chanics is still essential for the success of a motor-car plant, 
with an output which will vary with the seasons and with the 
demand for the current models of the car. Coventry, Sheffield, 
Birmingham are three of the best known “ pools” of such 
mechanics, but one of the largest and oldest is to be found at 
Wolverhampton, where it was originally dug by the Star En- 
gineering Co. as far back as 1898. Their efforts were soon 
supplemented by the Sunbeam people, and in recent years 
other concerns, notably the Clyno and A.J.S. factories, have 
availed themselves of the experience and high labour traditions 
which the Star people founded in the town. 
. * * 

The present writer served his apprenticeship to motoring in 
the days when there was hardly one car per county, and like 
most pioneers he graduated on a tricycle of perhaps three- 
quarters of a horse-power. When he turned his thoughts 
towards four wheels, he made careful inquiries ; and the Auto- 
mobile Club—not yet “ Royal”—was on the same quest, 
Seeking a vehicle on which hundreds of its as vet carless members 


Allen 


ee l 


might learn to drive, in readiness for the glorious day when 
motoring might cease to be a filthy adventure and 
genuine transport. The Club bought a 7-h.p. Star, indicat; 
the standing of this firm in the early days. Lisle, who founde 
the firm, noticed that people grew tired of pedalling themselye, 
along ; saw an imported German Benz car in 1897 ; bought it 
out of curiosity ; was thoroughly shocked ; and began to 
his engineering genius to producing a roadworthy autocar, 1p. 
day, perhaps on a wet evening in some Highland roadside inn, 
a company of motorists bored with the weather will improvig 
mutual amusements in the lounge. Amidst them a shy, genia 
giant may presently be persuaded to tie reef knots in a 
or rip packs of cards to pieces. If you spy in the hotel 
a fine car with a six-pointed star on the radiator, the 
fellow is almost certainly the younger Lisle ; and you will under. 
stand that a family of such thews and sinews automati 
builds sturdy cars. That is why the Star, almost alone of 
British cars, enjoys quite a nice little export trade to 
where the roads consist principally of cavities. No Lisle could 
ever build cars as the Yankees do, to be scrapped like a pair of 
old boots at the end of their first year. 

* * * 

The firm’s policy is dictated by themselves, and not by trade 
conditions. Aiming at a comparatively modest output of really 
high-grade cars, they are very thorough in their factory in. 
spections and complete in their tests before delivery. Sometimes 
an amateur may be heard asking an expert his opinion of the 
So-and-So car, and receiving some such answer as “ All right, if 
you get a good one.” When cars are built wholesale and the 
testing is scamped to keep down labour charges, dud chassis 
slip through the meshes from time to time. This does not 
happen at the Derby works of Rolls-Royce, because a staff which 
has £2,000 per car to play with can laugh at testing costs; it 
does not happen at the Star works, because they cater for the 
fastidious middle-purse users, charge a few pounds more than 
the careless plants, and make a point of turning out the sort of 
ears which their own heads like to drive. For instance, their 
four-cylinders must be as devoid of any sensation of labour as 
an average six-cylinder, pulling down to five miles an hour on 
top gear without jerk or protest, and accelerating smoothly on 
the throttle alone. Their brakes must pin the car down relent- 
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Make Humber your choice and 
know what car satisfaction is. 
CAR MART can supply any 
Model on Deferred. payments 
spread over a period UP TO 
3 YEARS and will make the 
highest allowance for a used car 
in Part 

: BEST DELIVERIES 


As London Distributors, CAR MART 
are in a position to give immediate or 
earliest delivery of all Models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 


46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 
297-9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 


*Phone: Grosvenor 3311 
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KLOSTERS 


SWITZERLAND 


A Summer ~~ amongst beautiful 
Mountaineering and walking. Guides available. 
cing. Off the beaten track 


The } Leading Hotels : . , 
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Sport Hotel Silvretta 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





pYR 
Over 1,000 


Lourdes, Ga 
a's dass hotels. 25 G 
SECRETARY : 


MAGNIFI 


ENEES. 


TOURING 


OLIDAY 


CENT 
DUCTED, BVERY ee 
* motoring 


t. FROM 
_Gautere, Loyola, po Rte Ang St. Setnetian 
14 Park Lana, STOKE NewtncTon, Lonvon. 


PERSONALLY CON- 
UNE 18s, 


CLUB. 


Biarritz, 
olosa, etc. 





REFORMED INNS. 


170 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, 
First-class Temperance Hotel. 


Bloomsbury pase, Lenten, SX, 5 





Trooms. 
mace from 8s. 6d. per night. 


oS alg Bookcraft, London. 


Hart Street, 


t and attend- 


200 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. 


bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


Boarding House, 
. Gas fire in 





ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). 


wd 200 ft. up. Sagpamen diet ; 
ber, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs 


Charming country house and 
- 4 guineas till May 31st. 


June to Sep- 
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On a 

> standard 

| three-litre 

1 SUNBEAM 





THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., 
MOORFIELD WORKS 


London Showrooms and Export Peceteans 
12 
Manchester Showrooms - - - 


MILES IN 
SIX HOURS 


In the realm of speed and reliability 
the Sunbeam stands supreme. 


In the Six Hours’ Endurance Race 
at Brooklands on May 7th a standard 
three-litre Sunbeam proved pre- 
eminent; it covered the greatest dis- 
tance of any car competing—385.9 
miles, an average of 64.3 m.p.h. 


We can give prompt delivery of 
models identical with that which 
proved triumphant in the Six Hours’ 


Race. Let us arrange a trial run for 
you now. 
CHASSIS FOUR 

PRICE SEATER SALOON 


£950 £1125 £1250 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 


WNBEA4, 


“The Supreme Car.” 





LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
106 Deansgate. 

















ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 jevngien Gardens, 
Best cat conteal) welt bright rooms. Wireless, T 


(cookery diploma). ‘Tel. 


‘ennis.— Mrs. 


ROGERS 





pimlanc GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
eecining —— at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
bathing; one mile from "bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 





ce Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. 
S ¢ Sone Risse Terms, 2$ guineas.—GrirFin, Ladymeade, 


He near. 


Ideal situation, 





RBSULAR READER highly recommends board-residence in 
pwr cottage ; Duddon Valley, remote beautiful country, no golf ; excellent 

g, four bedrooms. Terms {2 18s. 6d. each person per week inclusive. 
Carpeted vacant August.—Miss GoLDING, Rose Cottage, Seathwaite, Broughton- 





ERRAND: WEGGIS, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
Terms of pension, from 7s. Prospectus free. 


view of lake and mountains. 





ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, 
hay place in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis. 


comfort. 


the 


Excellent cuisine. 


most 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift 





RANCE.—Diederichs, Dieulefit, Dréme. 


Garden. Tennis. Excursions. 350 m. alt. Beautiful scenery. Terms moderate. 


Every comfort. 


Shady 








PLEASE SEND A wer AND HELP a CARRYING ON 
s'GO00D WOR 


THE SHAFT ESBURY HOMES & 
“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Giris from ali 
parts of the U.K. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MASESEYRS | 5 KING & QUEEN. 


H.R.H, THE PRINCE’ oF WALES, K.@G. 

10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 
Meroantile Marine. Many hundreds have 
emigrated to the British Dominions. 

3,000 —_ have trained for Household Duties, 
etc. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H,. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 





Chairman of “ Arethusa"’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBURY AYV., “LONDON, W.C.2. 
































FRAMED 
SKETCHES 
2s. 6d. each. 


Postage and pack- 
ing, 1s. for 1 or 
2 pictures. 


Black polished 
wood frames, 
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1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 


2 Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
3 Mr. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


4 LORD OXFORD 

5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 

6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 
7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 


8 Mr. 
9 Mr. 
10 SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 


LLOYD GEORGE 
ST. LOE STRACHEY 


mmm Tow 's Cartoons make acceptable Presents 





SUBJECTS : 


11 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK 


Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN PORTFOLIOS 

Mr, HILAIRE BELLOC anes _ for 
"S 

Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL SKETCHES, 

Mr, J. L. GARVIN i ote 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 
THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 

Mr. J. H. THOMAS 

Mr, ROBERT LYND 


Postage 6d. extra. 
Complete Set of 
Sketches in  Port- 
folio, 

post free. 








23s., 





Unframed Sketches: One Shilling each, postage Penny extra. 


10 Great Queen Street, 
NNUAL 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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lessly on demand, because the directors drive Stars and drive 
them rather fast. Speed must be there, and it must be pleasant 
speed with no mass of buzzing hornets under the bonnet. 
Climbing must be quiet climbing, because the womenfolk of the 
firm like protection in the bad weather, and wish to talk when a 
closed car is clambering up mountains in a blizzard; so a gearbox 
which makes more noise than a racing engine is taboo at these 
shops. The quality car is being killed by the quantity car all 
over the world, except for the millionaire. But the Star con- 
science has undergone no change since I first met it and recog- 
nised its high, pure endeavours. As long as there are people 
who value a fine car but cannot afford plutocrats’ prices, the 
Star will maintain its grip on its own special corner of the 
industry. 
” * * 

I sometimes think that a large section of motor owners will 
revert to the Star ideals. Mass production has temporarily re- 
conciled thousands of owners to the kind jof car which is a 
nuisance when it is new, because the buyer must run it in; a 
pleasure in the second quarter, because it is at last supple, and 
has not yet begun to age; and ever afterwards a diminuendo 
joy, because first its coachwork and then its engine manners 
begin to deteriorate so perceptibly. What with cellulose painting 
and chromium plating and steel coachwork, the external appear- 
ance of a car will presently become really durable ; and owners 
will possibly tire of mechanism which does not wear. Should 
that happen, Star ideals may yet govern the industry ; for it is 
simple truth that a Star chassis remains juvenile and tight and 
silent in its third year. Only the other day the firm received 
and fulfilled an order for spare parts for one of their 1899 cars, 
which is still on the road after twenty-eight years of labour. I 
will wager anybody that no low-priced car of 1927 vintage will 
still be running in 1945. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are none too active as a whole, but a good 
M deal of interest is shown in the new Government 
and municipal issues that are appearing, while 
certain specialities display activity. Among the latter is 
Hesketh Estates Ordinary. This company was formed in 
January last to acquire and develop a freehold estate in the 
northerly portion of Southport. The capital is £250,000 of 
7 per cent. Preference shares of £1, and £250,000 of Ordina 
in shares of 10s. The Preference shares were offered to the 
public, but dealings in the Ordinary shares were only started 
in a few weeks ago. That it is not an entirely new proposition 
is shown by the fact that the company has more than 4,000 
tenants, and I hear from a well-informed quarter that not 
only was the estate undervalued, but that considerable sales 
have been made and that an interim dividend will be declared 
shortly on the Ordinary shares. At their present price of 
about 12s. 9d. these look attractive, whilst, where safety is 
the principal consideration, the Preference at 22s. 3d. are 
attractive, for in addition to their fixed interest of 7 per cent. 
payable September 30th and March 3ist, these participate 
equally with the Ordinary shares up to 10 per cent., after 
7 per cent. has been paid on the latter. 
* + * 

The prophets who have looked for a decline in the United 
States have not yet been justified, although they have had 
a flicker of hope of late in view of some signs of indigestion 
on the New York market in face of the excessive number of 
new issues, and the vast Liberty Loan refunding operation. 
On the other hand, the fact that on Friday of this week more 
than $600,000,000 was distributed in the shape of July Ist 
interest and dividends will go a long way to absorb the bonds 
and stocks that dealers are carrying. Before the war London 
was very well informed with regard to the American markets. 
Although there are signs of a re-awakening of interest in 
American securities, it is doubtful if anyone here could name 
offhand six out of the ten principal shares dealt in in New 
York. The following are the names of the shares which are 
given in one of the New York papers as “‘ The Ten Leaders,” 
and the figures placed against them represent the number of 
shares which changed hands recently on the New York Stock 
Exchange in one day : 


The Ten Leaders. Sales, 
General Motors Co. .. a “ 197,500 
United States Steel Corp. 58,600 
Schulte Retail Stores 50,300 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 46,500 


STATESMAN JULY 2, 1997 
The Ten Leaders. Sales, 
Montgomery Ward .. 45,100 
Hudson Motor Car Co. ee 36,100 
General Electric Co. .. on 35,700 
Marland Oil ee 35,200 
Kelly-Springfield Tire os 34,000 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railro 88,500 


* * * 


One can easily get the impression from reading marke 
reports that companies producing materials or commoditig 
such as tin, copper and rubber must be doing less well thay 
formerly, owing to the decline that has taken place in the 
prices of such articles. To some extent this is reflected ip 
share prices; and yet, if one looks into the thing, it will be 
found that in many cases the companies are doing very wel 
indeed and are maintaining, and not infrequently increagj 
their dividends. The mere fact that a commodity weakens 
in price does not necessarily mean that producers make leg 
profit. The price decline may be accompanied by increased 
demand and increased production on the part of the companies, 
working costs may be reduced, improved processes may be 
introduced—half a dozen different things may operate to 
counterbalance a fall in price. Tin is a case in point. Not 
that the fall in price is serious, but it has shown a declining 
tendency for some time past, and, generally speaking, financia] 
writers have expressed pessimistic views as to the future of 
that metal. Meanwhile, however, most of the companies ar 
managing to pay extra dividends, but the prices of several 
individual shares are lower than they were a year ago. Take, 
for instance, what is probably the best of the lot, Malayan 
Tin Dredging 5s. shares, which are now quoted at 28s.; last 
year they were as high as 34s. 9d. In respect of the year 
ended June, 1926, dividends aggregated 30 per cent. In respect 
of the current year there have already been four interim 
dividends aggregating 45 per cent., and the confidence the 
people connected with the company have in it is shown by 
the fact that not long ago 40,000 shares were placed privately 
at 32s. It is significant that while the prices of actual producers 
have tended to fall, the shares of the biggest finance companies 
specialising in tin producers, e.g., Tin Selection Trust, have 
risen appreciably. This share was recommended here on 
July 17th last at 23s. 6d., and is now quoted at 33s. 6d. It 
may go higher, but I should be inclined to take the profit and 
exchange into the company’s principal subsidiary, Tavoy Tin 
Dredging, now quoted at about 20s. 3d., or the Malayan Tin 
Dredging referred to above. Tin has a very speculative sound, 
and this probably accounts for the fact that share values do 
not keep pace with the yields obtainable. The average investor 
who follows the advice of the average stockbroker feels much 
safer with stocks like Home rails, where he can rely upon 4 
more or less steady capital depreciation ! 

A. Emit DAvIEs. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000, £30,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT, FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTaBLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 








Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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“To help those who help themselves ” 


is one of the chief aims of 


the Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 


Months before their summer holidays thousands of the poorest 
children in London bring along to their school collectors a few 
pence each week towards the sum which has been assessed as their 
contribution. The Fund gives the difference between the sum the 
parents can afford and the cost of sending the child into the 
country for a fortnight’s holiday. 


The children go to various parts of the country, usually within 
% miles of London, and, so far as is practicable, they are arranged 
in batches of friends from the same school or district. All arrange- 
ments for travelling and housing are most carefully organised by 
the Fund’s staff, which almost entirely consists of voluntary 


workers. 


A pound given to the Fund sends a child for a fortnight’s holiday. 
last year the Children’s Country Holidays Fund sent 27,102 
children for a fortnight in the country, and the more pounds we 
have the more children will go this year. The scope is still, 
unfortunately, far greater than the Fund, so please be as generous 
as you can and help lift a few more children out of monotonous 
bricks and mortar into the green fields which otherwise in their 
childhood they might never see. 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund 
“N.S.” Appeal, 18 Buckingham St., London, W.C.2 




















ACTIVE DIRECTORSHIP. 


An organisation of International Magazine Pub- 
lishers have an opening for an active Director 
who can invest £5,000 in 7% Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares in £50,000 Company. The Invest- 
ment will be a part of an increased capitalisation 
required for expanding on _ proved lines. 
Beginning salary of £500 per year will be paid 
exclusive of Director's fees. The growth of the 
business will provide an exceptional opportunity 
for personal advancement.—Apply Box 301, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


TTPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
coudensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Ty ists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 cery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and tl b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooxkER, 16 Ducklagham omy By 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., T . Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss Ropers, typed. Inn heed, Ghenewe 8381. , 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewri » Duplicatin d 
tions.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadily. a aa — 


TY 2EWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 























A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS: 


Nolasate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 
ortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: £2,693,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established in C4ustralia 1849 
London Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 











Rozert Tuopay. F.LA., Manager for the United Kingdom. 


a 











SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £100,000, 
Membership exceeds 2,000. 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum of 10 or 
the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is thereby part proprietor 


of over 1 50 


carefully selected investments, in Government and Municipal 
Bonds, Railway and Transport, Bank, Insurance and 
Finance, Rubber, Tea and Oil, and Industrial Undertakings 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Present rate of dividend 7% per annum, paid without 
deduction of Income Tax. 


To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
Lid., Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet “ What an Investment Trust 
Is,” your latest Report, and List of Investments. 

















Small Advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions, 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 











Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


— 


SCHOOLS—continued 





INERS’ WELFARE ADULT EDUCATION JOINT 
COMMITTEE (NOTTS. AND DERBYSHIRE). 
(In association with the Department of Adult Education, 
University College, Nottingham.) 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Organising 
Lecturer. Candidates must furnish proof of first-class organising 
and administrative ability, and possess an honours degree or its 
equivalent. Knowledge of Adult Education work, and musical and/or 
dramatic abilities, recommendations. 

2 epee must be received not later than Friday, July 22nd, 1927. 

wh ang = and forms of application m G. HALL, 
Uatvenity ollege, Nottingham. 
ECRETARIAL WORK. riety Shorthand- “Typist, free part week 
or hours, literary experience. Wi take holiday wor Good references.— 
Box 313, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
WOMAN JOURNALIST, graduate, office experience, wants tem- 
ey tas 311, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 











SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Ox FORD UNIVERSITY. 
VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. 


A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be held from 
A t 1st to 27th, 1927. The whole Course or any part of it is open 
to both men and women, and is not confined to members of the 
University. 

Graduates of British and other approved Universities who have 
seven years’ efficient and full-time service in a schools, and 

complete this course, — be admitted to Examination for 


who 
the Universi . in Education without further residence. 
Apply to of Training, 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 
SCHOOLS 


ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WES STBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough . pecial attenti 
to health | onyela dev 4. Dawmestic Science b= amma we 
classes. Girls, 6—18 ; ae 6—9. ‘erms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
Miss MARY STEVENS, L.L.A 
— READERS should enquire about Newtown awa Water- 
Co-educationa’ Montessori and Secondary Beautifu) 
Be pe Founded by the BSactety of Friends tn 1798. 
NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen. 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. Low fees. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Chairman of Council: The BISHOP OF BARKING. 
Headmaster-elect : GEOFFREY F. BELL, M.C., M.A. 
A Public School of over 200 boys, with a ae and distinct preparatory school. 
Fees moderate, with s terms for sons Clergy and Officers, and for a limited 
gumber of sons of schoolmasters. For terms apply Headmaster’s Secretary. 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at "educating children to become ble citizens 

as well as intellectual work. Rconomice ta t in the Upper 

a ae tion for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 


SABEL Fry, Avice TRENCH. 
M ALTMAN GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS, 


eg XY Miss CuaMnsns, Girton College, Cam! late Head 





























pS. (Lelpsig), comets Lecturer on Moral Philosophy in ‘the Satrentty 


to in at 

(Vaud), be a beautiful situation berwenn Lowsnnee cat A inter- 

will be to develep the mutual 4 between the youth of different nations. 
Puplis who have accom: tary studies be accepted. ro TS 
Parents are invited to a Sees ey sth, addressing to “ teau 





SCHOOL or LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, ha home life for a limited number of boarders. 
The Entire Ki - 4b, —- Children ea combined with yueee ot ome. 
eee & ates eee jucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLprep 


is ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11.—Situated in 
fine old by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
Sees: “Josep WICKSTRED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 
r 

ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL Girls my 9 “se —Apply 
Sucretary, 33, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8. 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel: : Latchmere 4258, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estmer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb. 
Second Mistress: Miss EstTHERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE, 

T. CHRISTOPHER a Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa. 
tional). Wy: situation in First Garden City, "ey the "Unive self, 
government, usual school examinations, prepara 

Beneiing Ty Provide sin simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; b 








Montessori and ouse for children 3 To years.—Particulars apply to Principe 


H. Lyn tend 9e are. (Camb.). 


TRAINING, CENTRES 


Pe DINSUSCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY & TRAINING. 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 


The University of Edinburgh grants a POST-GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA in Social Study, and a UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE 
for non-graduates. 

The Courses for the Diploma and the University Certificate are 
— ised as a Training for all branches of Social Work, incl 

LEMENT WORKERS, HOSPITAL ALMONERS, WELFARE 
SUPERVISORS, CLUB LEADERS, &c. Special Courses are also 
arranged by the School for HEALTH VISITORS. 

— may also enter for any individual class arranged by the 
00 

The next Session commences on October 11th, 1927, and full 
particulars of all Courses may be obtained from the Director, School 
of Social Study, University of Edinburgh. 

NORA MILNES, Director. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 





$$. 








downe Road, Bedford.— $ . Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Course cf Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Dancing, Hockey, Tennis, Netball, etc. 


Swedish System, 
Fees, {165 per annum ‘or prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
wy kee wee S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet 





sington. " Chairman, . G. Mont Principal, Miss E. E Lawreas, 
D.D., M.A. ; . B. al 
For information concerning ips, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 


of Education apply to the 


) LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, a, oe ICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
it year courses in Agriculture and 
Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 

Prospectus Post free.—E. 3. WIGNALL, Registrar. 
UEEN ALEXANDRA'S oo PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, KENSINGTON GORE, 5. d.” Recognised by Kensington Gardens, 

Miss C. M 





Men and Women. Fee {22 23. a —— 
School of Drama. 





the Teachers’ Regis- 

. : Davy, — Chelsea, 
Member CY Students for Ling Diploma. Public examine 
tions in S h Gymnastics (Educa er mg Games, Swimming, Fencing. 
Greek and Nationa) Dancing. Theoretical subjects 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


0 GARD DEN LOVERS. .—_For Sale, Harrow on the Hill, 1 35 aie mins. 
en t! gard 

qonsenvel Independent water System. a ey 

£1600 freehold. © thassow 2005 of Cin “R. . a clo Tan uw bcavaanam, 

to Great Queen Strest, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


N EDGE OF os FOREST.—Sea 8 calie. Charming vicarage, 
lovely si t garden, Tennis Court; 4 Bedrooms and 
3 anedan, ton mge Hall, etc. Com: - ‘water ; Ba h. and 
Accommodation 2 cars; stabling. To let from rd week in August lor a month 
bly extended period). —Box 289, Tas New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
way, London, W.C. 2. 
, Aone S COTTAGE, stone, | thatch, town water, no conveniences, 
quiet walled garden, beautiful p £600 hold.—Epsn, Tisbury, Wilts. 























EW.—Self-contained, rst floor, furnished, 4-roomed flat, w.c., 
bath (geyser). "Phone.—6 Leyborne Park, Kew Gardens. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unifur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 








LITERARY 
OR EXPERIENCED GLI WRITERS.—An In 
cmacy su American markets. Write to McWrILLIaMs’ 


pplying 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, "New York City. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, m 2 gus— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you lear. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open en fot 
women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to T#8 
WARDEN, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. 

LD BENGLISH AND OTHER SMOCKS. 
eee deen a Theobalds Road, W.C. 1. Museum 
7602 


|_ Capon [ MERCURY, unbound, sound ; Nos. 13 to 72. Offers ’— 
Box 312, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 

















Crest HURST SCHOOL, near South —— a — 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free be sry me har 

to health "end payseal development. ile pe prepared for th the yo Speci i attention 
qualified staff pal : TuEopora E. 


“REAL SAVING !|—Have dee 9 Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
etc., Ry ae Ry mg Ang ust like new by our 
ts since 1897. Write oe descriptive price list or a ee gat 
ments for free ca, LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. We collect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 
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